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Ela?an activity sets suitable for suppleaentlng 
social studies units in grades 3, U, and 5 are presented. Each sat 
lists appcoprlate resources, concept«;, a3neral objectives and 
instr jctional objectives for each *»ctivity within the set. Grade. 3 
sets' ars "lou Can Help Conserve Our Natural Resources," "Orban Dacay 
4nd Or ban Benewal," "The 0-se of Natural Pesources in the HoBe," ani 
"Probless, Probleais, Probless, The, Local Sovernaen.t Can Help'.** 
Activitias include a role-pleyino situation depicting 25 years frco , 
nov uhea natural resources are limited and the cities are croiidal: 
viewing and dlFcasaing fll«s*rips and slides about the growth o£ a 
city: and drawing pictures^ of possible' future cities. Also« sta3ants 
receive i coloring b30k of different types of shelter a n^play a 
gaoe, "Shelter and Food." Grade «i se*-s include "H'hat Does^ity 
Govecnaeat Do?" "Hho* Is a Southerr.er?" "Onderstanding Differences in 
Culture," and "Map Skills for north Carolina Citizens." Students 
learn about powers, responsibilities and services of local goveranent 
and the qsographl cal features, feaous people, and life-style of the 
Southern United -states. Values clarification, geneology. exetcises, 
and learning aap skills thrcuah filastrlos are other activities- • 
Srada 5 sets exaiine ."Where is *he Federal Governaent in- Your 
Coaaunitf?*' "Taxes Do we Need'TheaT^* and "The Study of laaigratior 
to the United States." Students studv the ac*ivities of federal 
ageasles, the process of collectina taxes, in d the steps one sust 
undertake to becosf a naturalized citizan. iBsiqrjition and 
citlzeaship fcras are included, (kc) v , 
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Barrier, Dcmna, Where Is The Federal Govemffient in Your Conwunlty? (Grade 5). 
Students learn about the purposes and functions of federal govemment 
agencies which have offices in their home tarn. Among the agencies 
studied are the Internal Revenue Service, Food. and Drug Administration, 
the Ueather 'Bureau, the National Parks Service, Department of Trans- 
portation, and Postal' Service. 

Brown, Marie, What Does City Government? (Grade 4). y 
Students learn sfbint the powers (and responsibilities of city govem- 
ment ^leaders and about the services* provided by city govemment. 

Carpenter,. Phyllis, You Can. He^ p Conserve Our ' Natural Resources (Grade 3). 
V, A Series of thou^t-provolcing pxercises whldi encourages elementary 

• students to analyze their natui*al resources and to think about .ways 
in which they mi^t help to conserve our natural resources. 

Cooke, Joy, Taxes— Why Do We Need Them? - (Grade 5) . 

Students learn about the process of collecting taxes at the local, . 

state and national levels <rf govemment and the ways in which the^e 
taxes are used. * - 

Deans, Juanita, Urban Decay and Urban Renewal ( "Grade 3). 

This activity. set stresses the stages of develooment through which^ 
most American cities hpve evolved. 

Henderson, Doretha, liffi6 Is A Southerner? (Grade 4).- * 

This activity set presents an in-depth analysis of the Southern region 
of the lilted States Including its geographical features, its famous 
peoplei and its typical type of life style. 

Maness, Trudi, The Study of Immigration to the United States (Grade 5). 
Students learn about past and present day immigr'ant groups, about ; 
the problems these inwigrants have generally faced, and about the v 
steps one must undertake in order to become a naturalized American 
citizen. . • 
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NOTE TO TEACHERS: 

This activity set* is designed to follow a formal study of the organiza- 
tion and activities of the United States gov^renent in the fifth grade. It 
is often difficult for students and other citizens to recognize that our 
vast federal goverrpent can be found i« every coninunity in' the. United -States, 
Therefore, using your conwMjnity as an exampre, the students will be given 
activities to help identify those agencies and bureaus found in that 
comtmjnity that are part of the federal government. By completing these 
activities,- students should be 'able to see how the government touches and 

affects their lives. 

Each community will vary in the tiimber and types of federal agencies 
aftd bureaus located there. Activity 1 must be taught. After that, the 
flexibility of the set allows th« teacher to decide which activities should 
be taught and in what order they should be taught. It Is not necessary 
to teach all activities in order for students to* understand that the 
federal government can be found in their community. However, if tinje allows, 
teaching each activity would provide additional reinforcement. . 

Another approach you may wish to *ake is to divide the class into 
groups. Assign each group one of the activities that you wish to teach. 
Have them do the activities as a group and report back ftith some type of 
culminating activity. They may use one in* "the activity 'set or they may 
decide to make up .their own. If tbh type of approach Is used. Activity 1 
should be. done with the entire class as an introductien and Activity 8 
should be done with the entire class as a culminating activity. . ^ 



RESOURCE MATERIALS INCLUDED ^ 
IN THE ACTIVITY SET 



I. For the Students 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS:. , • 

' Simulations 

. New Highway—A Conwiunity Decisions Game . Middletown, 
. Conn. : Educati on Ventures ; Inc . , (Cost « $6.00). 

BOOKS: 

% 

Maher, John E. Ideas About Taxes . New York: Franklin 
Watts, 1972, (Cost = $4.47). 

PAMPHLETS: . . • . 

U.S. Department of Commerce,' Flash Flood . Washington, 
D.C.: National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admini- 
stration, (Cost ~ Free). . * 

U.S. Department of Coiwnerce, The Great O utdoors of the 
USA . Washington, D.C. :*^15rthor, (Cost = Free). 

U.S. Department of Commerce, The Hydrol ogic Cycle . 
Washington, D.C.: National Oceanic and Atmo- 
spheric Administration, (Cost ='Free). 

U.S. Department of Commercet Torn ado. Washington, 

D.C.:- National Oceanic and Atirospheric Admini- 
stration, (Cost = Free). 

U.S. Department of the Treasury Understanding Taxe s 

•78. Washington. D.C.: Internal* Revenue Service 
(Cost = Free). 

U.S. Department of Heal tfi,. Education, and, Welfare, 
FDA Consyner Hew K). Rockville, Md. : ?Qod and 
Drug Mini ni s tra tTon , (Cost* « Free) . 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, We 
W ant You to Know About Today's FDA . Roc k v i 1 1 e , 
f^TT: Food and Drug Administration. (Cost = Free) 

WORKSHEETS AND/OR HANDOUTS:' 

Forte, Imogene, anil Mackenzie, Jo/. "Tax Information 
Sheet." Kids' Stuff Socia l Studie s'. Nashville, 
* Tenn.: InceTTtTve Publications, 1976. 

U.S. Department of the Treasury. Form 1040. 

U.S. Apartment of the Treasury. Form 1040-A .' 

U.S. Department of the Treasury. Instructions for 
Form 1040 . 

Activity Set Self- Evaluation 



RESWRCE MATERIALS INCLUDED 
' IN THE ACTIVlff^ET * 
(Continued) 



II. For the Teacher as 

Background Infoi-niation 



Activity Set Evaluation 
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MAIN PURPOSE OF THE ACTIVITY SET 



I. CONCEPTS 



Interdependence 
Levels of Gov€rniiK?nt 
Citizenship .Responsibil Ity 



II. OBJECTIVES 



1. Knowledge ^ 



Students will knoltf that the United States' gov^rranent ts 
"structured to be responsible tq its citizens' neieds in 
many communities. 



Students wiji know that citizens may participate in 
n»king dfecisions about goverraiental actions. . 



Activity Nun^r 



1-8 



• 1-8 



Skills 

Students will loqate infonnation about* the presence of the 
federal government in their c(Mniujn1ty. * 

Students will make decisions about' the location of a new 
highway. . C 

Students will plan f(^r implementing their decision about 
highway locations.. 
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Valuing 

Students will ^'alue effective citizen participation in 
making a decision about the n^w highway. 

Students will /alue information-gathering as a , part of 
learning. 
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• 4. Responsible Behavior 



Students will respect the rule of the majority and respect 8 
minority rights in the siimilation "Ptew Highway." 

Students will actively participate in research activities 3,5,8 
and simulated problem solving. 

Students will cope with the consequences of decision- 8 
making in "^New Highway." 

• * • 

Students will accept the consequences of their own actions • 8 
in "New Highway." jir ♦ ^ 



Activity 1 



Instructional 

Objective: After examining the telepttone book listings for federal 

government offices, the students will be able to list five 
agencies and departments of the federal government that 
have offices in their community. 



Materials: Telephone books' from your community 



Teacher Activities 



Student Act^ivities 



From our study of tehe federal 
governirent, let's review and name 
some departments,, agencies, and 
organizations that we studied 
about'. 

Do you think that all of these 
have headquarters in Washington? 

Do you think that some may have 
offices in other Titles? Why? 



Tod§y we are going to find how 
many governmental offices in our 
community are related to the fed- 
eral government. Hcm do you think 
this can best be done? 

Now that we have decided to use 
the telephone book— where do you 
think we would find this i^nforma- 
tion? If students do not know, 
suggest possibilities and let them 
explore. 

How many did you find? - 

Which of these do you think affect 
you and your parents. as citizens 
most directly? 



Students should discuss. an4 name 
agencies as teacher writes on the 
board. 



Answers will vary. 



Sane departnents touch the lives of 
people on state and local levels 
and need offices there to set up 
programs 

Answers may vary, but teacher 
should direct the discussion in the 
direction of the telephone book. 



Under "Goveriwent Office— U.S." 
(yellow pages) "Unites States 
Government" (white pages) 



There are between 50 and 60. 

There are m^ny answers the students 
may give, but weather bureau, high- 
way department. Food and Drug 
Achninistration, courts, U.S. Post 
Office, IRS are some that should be 
inentioned. 



in 



Activity 2 
Instructional 

Objective After discussing taxes, students will be able to Identify 
five types of taxes assessed by the government and will 
recognize IRS form 1040. 

• 

Materials: Book—Maher, 0. E., Ideas About Taxes 
Panphl e t— Un ders tandi ng faxes~^78 

Morksheets^orte anOacKenzle, "Tax Information Sheet" 

Form 104 0 

Form 10^1J"A 
* Instructions for Form 1040 
Encyclopedia 

I 

Special Direc- 
tions to the 

Teacher: This activity may be too difficult for the entire class. 

You may wish to use it with students of higher ability or 
with students who have an interest in taxes. 



Teacher Activities Student Activities 



Discuss with the students the 
concept of fncome tax and the 
An^rican government's reason for 
taxfhg income.^ What are taxes? 
li^do we need'ihem? 

How doies the government get nwney? 



What kinds of taxes do citizens of. 
the United States pay? • . 



What kinds of taxes do adults^you 
know pay? ^ 

Most of the federal government 
money comes from individual taxes. 
. Today, we are going discuss a 
fictitious American family. You 
4sf111 ,be given a tprm that was, 
supplied by the IRS office (1040) 
jind a tax Information sheet on 
this family. 



Students should respond that people 
pay money in order for government 
to carry out certain functions. 



Ma her , J . E . ,^ Ideas About Taxes , 
p. 15. ^ . 

Answers will vary, but some answers 
may be property, income, sales, 
corporation, license, state, 
federal, dog tax. Inheritance. 

Same as above. 

Distribute IRS form 1040 and/copies 
of 'the attached tax information 
sheet. Also, distribute copies of 
Understanding Taxes ^8 . Using 
page 10 and the IRS forms and the 
fictitious family, they should try 
to fill out form 1040. 



Activity 2 (Continued) ' 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



When forms have been completed, 
compare and check answers. 

Why do people pay different 
amounts of taxes? 



Have students as cjilroinating pro- 
ject prepare charts and graphs of 
the services that tax-supported 
agencies provide the people. 
Provide them with information from 
the IRS^and the encyclopedia. 



Students shouldlook ^t page 15 in 
Understanding Taxes '78 . They 
should be able to tell in Tax \ 
Table A-Single that a single person 
having 2 exemptions pays more taxes 
as their salary goes up. 

Students can prepare charts and 
graphs of the serv.ices that tax- 
supported a'^ncies provide the . 
people, such as expenditures for/ 
national defense, agriculture, 
health-education-welfare, veteran 
benefits and servic^, space, etc. 



t 
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TAX INFORMATION SHEET 
Use this Information to cimplete federal income tax form. 

Mr. A. Merican and wife, Ima Merican, are each 41 years old. They have 

« 

two children: son (16 years old), and daughter (12 years old). 

m 

Mr. Men can is an insurance agent. He and his family, live in a ten-room 
house. One room of this house is Mr. Merican' s business office. • 

For this tax year he earned a salary of $19,500 from his insurance busi- 
ness. He earned additional income of $1,400 royalties paid on a handbook he 
•wrote on insurance buying. His wife, Ima. earned $4,200 as a dance instruc- 
tor. Together they paid property tax of $1,280 and state income tax to the 
State of New York totaling $900. They make monthly mortgage payment on their 
home of $267. $190 of this payment is interest. This tax year they bought 
a new car for which they pay $110 a nionth. $36 per month of this payment is 
interest. Mr, A. Merican traveled 8,000 miles for his business and another 
7,000 miles for- pleasure. He 'st5ent $540 on business entertainment. The ' 
family had no medical expenses. 



Forte, Imogene, and MacKenzie, Joy. 

Tax Information Sheet." Kids' 
Stuff Social Studio s . Na sh vi 1 1 e , 
Tenn.: Incentive Publications, 
1976. 
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Activity 3 



Instructional 

Objective: After studying newspapers, brochures, and pamphlets on the 
FDA— students will be able to list* two functions'of the 
Unite.d States Food and Drug Acbnini strati on ^nd to describe 
at least three speorfic steps taken by the FOA to protect 
themselves at^d^jj^r families. 

Materials: 'yanohlets— FDA Consumer Hemo 

\fe Want You to Know About Today's FDA 



Teacher Activities 



From the news you have read in the 
newspafJer and heard on T.V., do 
you- have some ideas as to what the 
Food and Drug Adminlstrajtion does? 

Does anyone know of some examples 
of things the FDA has warned 
against? 

How does this agency actually do 
its job of protecting us? 

Pass out brochures, pamphlets, - 
etc. received from the FDA. 

Ask students to make a list of all 
of the functions of the FDA^d 
different responsibilities of* each 
person's job (i.e., consumer 
safety officer, FDA laboratory 
scientist, FDA researcher, FDA 
food inspectors, FDA drug inspec- 
tors). 

Prepare a bulletin board for stu- 
dents to bring In magazine and 
newspaper articles relating to 
foods and drugs the FDA is inves- 
tigating. 

Teacher should contact the FDA • 
listing in their conwiunity. 
Sometimes there Is a consigner 
officer who can visit the class- 
room. • 



Student Activities 



Students may respond that this 
agency sets up laws about the foods 
and drugs we use. 



Cyclamates, saccharin, red dye, 
hair color, nitrates in food, 

asbestos, etc. 

/ 

Alerting the public, pharmaceutical 
companies, etc. 



Students should be divided in 
groups. The groups should be ' 
divided by teacher and told to list 
the iobs they found In the 
pamphlets and t^he functlonp^f the 
FDA. 



Students should-looK for current 
events Items to include on a 
bulletin board about foods and 
drugs being Investigated by FDA. 



If a speaker can come, have the 
students select questions to pre- 
sent to the speaker. 



Activity 4 



, Instructional 

Objective: Aft^r reviewing reading Inaterials, students will be. able to 
* list five services provided by the weather bureau. . 



Materials: Encyclopedias 

Books on weather 
Newspapers 



Teacher'^ Activities 



Student Activities 



Today we are going to talk about 
another service in our comniunity 
that is part of the federal 
government. This is an agency 
that touches your life every day. 
You hear about it in the irorning, 
and you let- it influence what you 
are going to wear. You listen or 
hear about it at night to find 
out if your sports games will go 
on as usual. Can anyone tell me 
what it is? For what other rea- 
sons do you listen to the weather 
report? 



This service is part of the 
(Apartment of Comnerce. Using our 
encyclopedias, find 5-6 other 
things the weather service does. 
(2 or 3 students can do this.) 



To help us understand the tech- 
niques of weather forecasting, we 
might want to visit the National 
Weather Service. 

Uhat are some things you would 
like to find out about we|ither 
forecasting? 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 



2. 
3. 



4. 
5. 



Weather Bureau 

Snow warnings 
.Flood watch 

High and low temperature 
5-day forecast 
Recreational weather 



Issues forecasts 

Provides warnings of hurricanes 

tornadoes, etc. 

Measures rainfall and river 

levels to forecast navigation, 

floods, etc. 

Issues weather information for 
farmers and pilots 
Keeps records of the climate of 
the .United States and other 
countries and studies ways to 
improve weather forecasting 



Check with the Weather Bureau in 
your comminity to see if such 
.visits are allowed. 



Answers will vary, but if sane of 
the following are not sug^sted, 
weave them into the discussion. 



Activity 4 (Continued) 



'Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



We are going to do.sonre research 
• on we^ither proverbs. How could 
yoa-find some proverbs? How could 
you find out if they ^re valid? 
(Below JHse some proverbs the stu- 
dents *nay come up with.) 

1. "Thunder In the morning, rain' 
before night." 

2. "Who soweth in rain. shall. • 
reap with tears." \ 

3. "The northwind doth blow and 
we shall have snow," 

4. "If wind follows sun, fair 
weather will come." 

5. "If clouds fight the wind, a 
storm will begin,** 

6. "Birds roost before a storm." 
1. "A chirping cricket can give*a 

ten^erature." 
8. "Weather can be predicted by 
stripes on a >rfooly caterpil- 
lar."_ 

9.. "Red sky in morning, sailors 

take warning." 
10. "When the .stars begin to 

huddle, the earth will soon 

become a puddle." 



1. What information is requiied to 
• make a scientific forecast? 

2. "How are weather maps prepared? 

3. What are the standard weather 
map syn^ls? 

4. How often are weather forecasts 
correct? 

5. What happens to make forecasts 
incorrect? 

6. Why' must weather forecasters 
know the weather" in distant 
areas? 

7. Why are weather forecasts not 
^always accurate? 

8. *^What causes thunder and light- 

ning? 

9. . What are the highest and lowest 

temperatures ever recorded? 
*10. How do clouds form? 



is 



•Activity 4 (Cpntinuecl) 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



A- 



You may wish students to' research 
the reasons fJroverbs came about. 



If you visit the weather 'station, 
discuss what was learned. Divide 
the class into groups. Ask them 
to bring In the weat-her section of 
the newspaper far a week. -This is 
prepared by the U.S.' ttepartneot of 
Commerce. 



Now usjrig what you have learned, " 
each of you will keep a weather 
chart for a week. You may wish to 
use your own' symbols or the 
weather bureau symbols. 



Write a para'graph on "Hon the U.S. 
Weather Service Affects My Life." 



1. Man began to observe envirpn- " 
ment for clues as to .when he^- 
should hunt, fish, plant", etc- 

2. Man observed the recurrence of 
weather phenomenon. 

3: Many supersti tions concern 
animals because man believed 
they lived close to nature and 
were therefore extremely serysi- 
tive to weather changes. 

♦ 

Each group should take this infor- 
matioh from the newspaper and. make 
charts and graphs with the statis- 
tics. They may want to make a 
bulletin board display showing the 
maps and how the systems move 
across the country. Only one would 
be submitted per group. 

Students make* a chart similar to 
this. 



Date 



Sunrise 



Sunset 



Temp 
9 am 



Temp 
9 pm 



Wind 



Wea- 
ther 



sunny partly cloudy rain sleei snow fog 



Students write paragraph using 
information they have learned. 

\ 
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Activity 5. 



Instrucv.onal ^ 

Objective: After studying passport Information, students will be able to 

Identify the aygencies and departrnents they must contact in 

order to receive a passport. 



Materials: Travel books on Europe 

World Almanac 
f Construction paper, for passports 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



ERIC . 



Divide the class into groups of 
4 or 5 students. Have each group 
decide on a 'country In Europe to 
visit/ After deciding, they 
should find but what they need to 
'dp before leaving. 

What is a passport? 



Teacher should hav^ class apgly • 
for passport information. Select-- 
1 or 2 students to write -to: 

Passport. Division . 
Department of State 
Washington, D.C. 

m 

Sooje countries do^not require 
passports. Ask the class to find 
out which ones. 

Have students that have passports 
to bring them in to show the 
class. • 

Have each*stud^nt to make his own 
passport. He could affix postage 
stands of the country to be ' 
visited if they are collectors. 
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Using reference book, student^ 
should decide that 2 major things 
they need to do are, to get a pass- 
port and get shots. These are 
both decided by the U.S. govern- 
ment. 

A travel document that identifies 
the holder as a citizen of the 
country by which it is issued. It 
also requests the countries visited 
to give tfie holder safe passage, 
lawful aid and protection. 



Bermuda, Canada, Mexico, and some 
of the West Indies. 



Passport 
USA 



12476832 



seal 



picjtu re 



Activity S (Continued) 
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Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Tel] the clas:,*br groups to use 
infornation from the Worl Almanac 
to make a l^st of things" needed to 
do to get a passport. 



Teacher should have one student 
contact the Health C^partment in 
their coniminity to find out what 
shots are. required. (This cannot 
be done before since the teachei . 
does not know the countries 
selected.) 



1. Fin out the application in 
person before: ■ * 

a. Passport agent 

b. Clerk of federal 
court 

c. A clerk of any state 
court of record or a 
judge or clerk of an/' 
probate court 

or 

d. A postal employee at 
a post off icfe desig- 

^ nated to accept appH-. 

cations 

2. 'Submit proof of citizenship. - 

Acceptable documents are: 

a. Previous U.S. passport 

b. Birth certificate 

3. Subnit identification. 

a. Previous U.S. passport 

b. Driver's license 

€. Covemnwntal identifi- 
cation card 

4. Photographs— 2 identical ones • 
taken within 6 months of the 
application. 

5. Validity and Fees 

a. Valid for 5 years 

b. Passport fee is 
$^).00. 

c. An- additional $3.00 is 
charged whenever the 
application is exe- 
cuted before an offi- 
cial." 

A student should contact the Post 
Office In their ccwmrunity to find 
out the proper procedure and steps 
to take. • ' : 

If students receive immunization 
forms fn»n the Health Department, 
they should fill them in. 
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mM DOES ilVf GOVERf^ENT 00? 
Grade. 4. 



Marie Brown 
Frazier Elementary School 
Greensboro City Schools 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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A PRODUCT OF: 

Hrojeet ACE 
Eden City Sjchools 
P.O. Box 70 
I Eden, NC 27288 
(919) 623-3428 

Ms. Barbara Smey 
Project Director' 



NOTE TO THE TEACHER: ' 

After teaching the first activity and the vocabulary list, the remain- 
ing activities may be laught in any order chosen by the teacher,. The purpose- 
of this activity set is to deal with only city government and not /o focus on 

4. 

a variety of local governments. 

Most cHy govermiffints have community representatives available who • 
• would be able to provide information for your class about your city's govern- 
ment. Getting ttiis information from your city's representative would enhance 
this activity set. 

Also, most cities, make available materials about city government which 
you could distribute to your students. . . . 



RESOURCE MATERIALS INCLUDED 
IN THE ACTIVITY SET 



4- 

For the students 

i^UOIp*Vf^AL fWTERIALS; , 
Cassette 

Dlnkmeyer, Don. "Ouso 0-2, No. 4, Side 8." 
Developing Understanding of Self and 
Others . Circle Pines, Minn.: American ^ 
Guidance Services, Inc., (Cost « $6.50). 

Film ' • ' 

\ Why We Have Taxes: The Town That Had No Policeman . 
New York: Learning Corporation of America, 
(Cost ^ $145,00). 

Fllmstrip (Sound) 

"How Are Leaders Elected?" [Political Science 

' Se ries^ Set T: Cit y Governmen t. \Publ1shed 
by McGraw HUl) Culver City, CTlIf: Social 
Studies School Service, (Cost = $20.00). 

"How J}oes the CHy Protecjt People?" Political 
Science Series.' Set ly City Governinent . 
(Put?11she^ by McGraw Hill) Culver City, 
Calif: Social Studies School.Servlce, 
(Cost « $20.00). 

"What Do Councllmen and Judges Do?" Pol'ltlcal 
S cience Series, Se't I: City Government . 
tPubllshed fay McGraw Hill) Culver tity, 
Calif: Social' Studies School Service, 
(Cost = $20.00). 

"Who Leads Your City?" Political Science Series , 
Set I; City GoveminenE (Published by 
McGraw Hill) Culver City,- Calif: Social 
Studies' School Service, (Cost = $20.«)). 
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BOOKS: 



Law in American Society Foundation. Foundations of 
Justi c e--Student Activity Booklet , D)li^s,' 
(hioi tharles L Merrill I'ubHshing Co, .1-975. 
{Cost » $26.00). 



WORKSHEETS ANO/OR HANDOUTS: 



OTHERS: 



BOOKS: 



OTHERS: 



.if 



Activity Set Evaluation . 
Problem-Solving C^cklis-t 
VocaTjulary List 



Cards with names of city council members 
Sample ballot _ 

"Everyone Should Be Treated Equally." Poster VIII-0, 
Unit Vlll/ Cyc^ed - 0US0%0-2. 



For the Teacher as Backgrourtd Information 



Law in American Society Foundation. Foundations of ^ 
Justice— Teacher's Guide. ColuitSus, wio: 
ChaFTes 'E. IterrilTTuFlTshing Co., 1975. 



Vocabulary List Answer Sheet 



r 



ft' 



No. Per 
Act. Set 
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MAIN PURPOSE OF THE ACTIVm SET 



eric; 



I. CONCEPTS 



City ^vemaent 

Leadership 

Citizenship 

Declslor.'-naklng 

Responsibility 



II. 08JECIVES • , . Activity Nuiaber- 

1. Knowledge ' ' ^ 

♦ 

Students will know that city governments elect 1,2,3,4,5 
leaders and try to operate democratically. 

Students will know that there are many ways In • 6,7 
' which citizens can Influence city leaders, ^uch 
" as voting. ^ 



2 • _ — ^ 



^11s 

Students will make ^i^i si on about the best sol u- 6,7 
tions to possiblA^ptoblems. . ' 

Students will be able to acquire needed informa- ^ 3,4,5.6,8 

tion' about city govAument from filmstrips and 
interviews with leaders. 



3. Valuing 

. .- • - ' 

Students will begin to analyze the processes of , • 7,8 

change, development,- and evolution which ar^ a 
part of the city government. 

Students will learn to respect law as a gn^jing 2,7,8 
and developing body of rules through v/hich the 
American people govern themseflves. . 



4, Responsible Behavior 



Students will reinforce and praise good clti-zenshlp 4 
In their classmates. 
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Activity 1 



Instructional " 
Objective: As a result of this activity, students will l>e able to 
1) define leadership ^2) Identify qualities that others 
recognize *fn an effective leader 3) list those qualities 
in thewselves that they would like to give attention to 
In order to be a more effective leader. 



Materials: Cassette—Dlnkmeyer, "Ouso D-2, No. 4, Side 

Poster VIII-O: "Everyone Should Be Treated Equally" In 
Unit Vlll/ Cycled - rtJSO 0-2 

Special Directions 

Make sure that you teach this activity first. 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities' 



Write the concept "leadership" on 
the board. 

, Ask each student to quickly write 
a word or phrase that conies to mind 
when they first look at the concept 
"leadjprship." 

Have each student read his/her wrlt- 
. ten response to the entire class. 

Play the cassette. "The Clas§* Election^ 

Use the cassette to discuss the. 
meaning of the concepts equality and 
human dignity . 

Ask the students to list the qual- 
ities they would like to develop in 
ordfer to be a more effective leader.; 



Participate in discussion. 



Examples of qualities students might 
list: 

Ability to conminlcate well with 
individuals. - - 

Ability to make wise decisions. 

Concern for fellow man. 



.Activity 1 (Continued) 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Next list ways in which students 
might achieve these qualities. 



Exan^jleS ofVays in which leader- 
ship qualities might be developed: 

Willingness to work towards 
this goal. 

Increased understanding of the 
various types of leaders. 

Ability to speak well and confi- 
dently In front .or groups. 

A- desire to fair when dealing 
with individuals. 
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y ^ ' 1. Republican 

f 

2. Democratic 

c 

3. conservative-' 

^ political parties 

^. can^aigiing 



6. registration 



7. primary election 



8. election 



9. secret ballot 



10. candidate 



VOCABULARY LIST 



VOCABULARY LIST ANSWER SHEET 



^!^fce sure the students understand the meaning of the following 
vocabulary words before beginning the activity set. 



1. Republican - One of the two major political parties in the United 

^ Stattfr. 

2. Ctemocratic - One of the tv/o major Rplitical parties in the United 

3. conservative - A small political party. ^ ^ 

4. political parties - People who have similar interest and ideas 

about governments 

5. campaigning - Working to get a candidate elected by. making speeches. 

talking to people," making brochures and posters, etc. 

6. registration - Signing up to vote. 



« « 



7. primary election - Election in each party to decide who the candi- 

date will be from that party. 

8. election - When people vote to decide which candidate will hold 

the office. 

9. secret ballot - Voting in privacy 

10. candidate - A person running for a political, of flee 
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Activity 2 



Instructional 



Objective: As a result of this activity, students will be able to identify 
the reasons why leaders are necessary. 



Materials: Film— Why We Have Taxes: The Town That Had No Policeman 



Special Directions 
to the Teacher: 



This film is available from your local Project ACE Representative. 
For further information, call the Project ACE office collect 
(919) 623-3428. 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



What would you say to someone who 
said, "We really don't need anybody 
bossing us around. In America, 
everybody is free, and being free 
means no leaders?" 



Try to get both yes and no view- 
points in the open, but most stu- 
dents will probably say leaders can 
help sometimes. 



Here is a tovvn that had a problem. 
They solve it in a familiar way. We 
should be able to figure out who 
these leaders are if we look closely 
enough. Show film. 



Identify businessman, farmer, and 
the policeman as examples of leaders. 



Who are the leaders in our community? 



Attempt to list the various posi- 
tions of city government officials. 



Activity 3. 

* 

Instructional , ^ ^ . ti,. i\ 

Objective: As a result of this activity, students will be able 1) to 
list the names of city council nembers anrf 2) to describe 
the role of the city council menters in the city government. 

* 

Materials: Fllrastrip (Sound)— "Who Leads Your City?" . 



Teacher Activities 

y 



Student Activities 



This film gives us more detailed 
answers about who leads our city. 
You may want to keep a list. Show 
the film and have students watch 
for things the City Council does. 

If you did not know the names of 
government depantments In your 
city, how would you find out? 



Students will find things the City 
Council does and make a list of 
these activities. 



Students should be able to suggest 
ways of finding out the departments 
the City has. Have them follow 
through by asking someone or look- 
ing up in telephone book. 

After identifying the departments, 
students may want to do further 
research about the activities of 
each department and present their 
findings to the class. For 
example, students may wish to make 
phone calls and/or interview city 
personnel to get nore information 
about the operation. of city govern- 
ment. If possible, students should 
record these Interviews and play 
back the tape recordings so that 
the other members of the class 
might hear them. 
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Activity 4 



Instructional » ^, ^ 

Objective: As a result of this activity, stiTdfents will be able to 
identify ways- in'^which lea(ters are elected. . 



Materials:- Filmstrip— "How^Are Leaders Elected?* 
Sample ballots 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Many city leaders. are elected. 
How do elections work? 

Write vocabulary on board or 
distribute a worksheet with words 
to discuss meanings. 

Here is a description of elec- 
tions. Let's see whether you were 
right about the way elections 
work. Show the filmstrip. 

What qualificatiorts are needed to 
vote In a city? ^ 

Political parties are made up of * 
people who have Similar ideas 
about how things should work. 
44ost cities have two parties. 
Democratic and Republican. Each 
party chooses a candidate to 
represent them. We are having (or 
have had) elections in city in 
Novenrtjer. What are some things 
the candidates do to jget elected? 

Fictions are the way we get our 
leaders, so let's prepare a bulle- 
tin board which can show the 
"Steps to Becoming a Leader." 



.Sh& re their knwledge. 

Students will ,v3rite down vocabulary 
and meaning of words. 



Students can look for ways leaders 
are elected. 



Help students recall from film. 



Newspaper clippings from election 
days, drawings pr illustrations 
^rom students, and colorful pic- 
tures from magazines could be 
collected. 

Review san^le ballots. 
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Activity 5 



Instructional 

Objective: As a result of this activity, students will be able to write 
a description of the role of judges and will Be jible to 
identify various instances in which judges and city council * 
inen4)ers work together. 



Materials: 



Filmstrip*^(Sound)— "What«6o Councilmen and Judges Do?' 
Interviews with city coimcil members' and/or judges 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Obviously, one person, such as the 
mayor, cannot be expected and 
should not be expected to make all 
the decisions in city government. 
What other jobs in city government 
have been created to assist in 
making decisions for the people at 
this level of government? 

The filmstrip "What Do Councilmen 
and Judges Do?" will present 
information about the nature of 
other government positions. After 
showing the filmstrip, ask stu- 
dents to descrlte the fimction of 
city councilmen. For example, you 
might begin the discussion by 
asking: What do city councilmen 
do? If you wished to make a law 
in your city government, how could 
city councilmen help you cto this? 

What ck) jud^s do? 



What problems 'do city councilmen 
and judges .face? How do they 
cooperate with each other? 

Invite a city councilman or judge 
to discuss with stuttents "Problem 
I Try to Solve as a Councilman or 
Judge." 



Share, what they know. 



/ 



1^ 



Analyze for answers to question. 



HaVe each student list job charac- 
teristi cs. 

Students may want to do further ^ 
research; 
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Activity 6 



Instructional * . ^ . 

Objective: As a result of this activity, students will be Ale to list the 

services the city provides for them so that th^ can live together. 



MateHals: Fllmstrip (Sound)""How Does' the^City Protect People?' 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Have students name services provided 
by the city, such as police protecr 
tipn, fire protection, conswner pro- 
tection, sanitation, health, and 
emergency aid, for the security and 
safety of the people. Teacher will 
write them on board as students name 
the services. 

Watch the films trip to see if our , 
list is complete or whether we need 
to add some things. 



Ask students to map out the school's 
plan for fire emergenoies, showing 
exits and traffic patterns, locations 
of hydrants, windows and doors. 



Revise list. 



Students wilT write a paragraph (or 
draw pictures for slower learners) 
on "Why Protective Services Are 
Needed." 

Students might invite a policeman 
to talk with students about the job 
he or she 'does. In addition, he or 
she might want to describe the type 
'of training received by a iwwly 
appointed policeman or policewoman 
and the importance to these individ- 
uals in the comnajnity. 
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Activity 7 



Instructional ' . • ^ ^ ^. , 

Objective: As a result of this activity, students win be able to Identify 
a series of problems within the jurisdiction of the clty^govem- 
meat officials and they will be able to suggest possible solu- 
tions to these problems. 

Materials: Worksheet—^Problem-Solying Checklist" 
Media Center / 

Comnuntty Resources " . i * . ' 



Teacher Activities 



Ask siiudents to identify city related 
problems and choose' one for class 
research. Examples of city related 
problems might be: 

Lack of bike riding paths 
Too few warning signs such as — 
"caution— children playing" 
^or "school crossing" 
Location of roads 
Inadequate transportation facill- 



After selecting the one problem fori 
class discussions, ask students to 
fillout the "Problem-Solving 
Checklist." 



f 

•i 



Student Activities 



Discussion 



Students will complete the check-, 
list as diiQSCted and will discuss 
with their classn^tes the solutions 
which they would most highly r^cqmnend 



> 
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PROBLEH-SOLVING CHECaiST ( 
Problem I want to solve ' — — . - 



thoughts about suggested 

Sources. checked Solutions they offered solution — ; 



i 

P 



Hie solution I suggest: 



The possible consequences of w suggested solution for the conBRjnity (includ 
ing some problems it might raise): 

3^ 



Activity 8 . ^ 

« 

participate In role playing a city council. 



Materiais: Cards with names of city council members ; « * 
materials, ^^^^p^,,^^^^.^^^^ Justice--^t»idi>nt Activity Booklet 



Special Directions 

to the Teacher:^^ obtained from the book Foundations 

of Justice—Student Activity Booklet. . ♦ • 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Win this ifeeting of the City Council 
pleas? come to order. These citizens 
are here to present a problem and 
suggest solutions to the City Council. 
Let's be orderly about this please. 

Allow city council roendiers to vote 
and then discuss their decision. 



Class should get involved in pre 
senting their stands. 
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• - ACTIVITY SET EYALUAftON 



6 



Possible Activities ^ 



1. -The students will play a ^ine of "Who. Am I?" txample: T am a person 
who is head of city government. Answer: Mayor.. 



2. With some of your classmates, make a mural .illustrating the' different 
kindsof services of your dity. • . 



3. Aake a chart to explore government. Divide a sheet of paper into two 
columns. In ope column, list all the communities 'to which you belong 
In the other column, give examples of rules or laws that you are 
- required to obey in each community. 



r. What qualities are needed in or<ter to be an effective leader? List 
them in the order you feel Is important. 
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YOU CAN HELP tO 
CONSEliVE OIR NATURAL RESOtmCES 



{^111$ Carpenter 
archer Eletneritary School 
Gr^nsboro City Schools 

Greensboro, N. C. 



A*PROKICT OF: 

Project ACE 
P.O.. Box 70 
Eden, NC 272^ 
(919) 623-3428 

Hs. Barbara Sifley 
Project Director 



^ Grade 3 
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imE TO THE TCM»ER: 



SeforeHteflimlng these activities, a child will need to have some 
basic knowledge of natural resources and what they are. 

The True Boolf of Conservation by 'Gates (Children's Press) would 
be a good Introduction to natural resources and conservation. 
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RESOimCE MATERIALS INCLUDED 
IN THE ACTIVITY SET 



For th€ Stuctent 



AUdlO-vfsUAL MATERIALS: 



*A City Srws." USA To<lay . Long Branch, N.J. : Kiwbo 
• Educational, (Cost.« $14.45). 

"The Hungry Elephant." The Whlwslcal tforld of Robert 

Sargent . Irvlngton-On-Hudson, N.Y.: Hudson Photor 
graphlc Industries, Inc., (Cost « $17.00), 

"North Carolina Resources." North Cat^^rui: The Land and 
Its People . Raleigh, N.C: Monday Media, (Cost « 



Transparencies 



Slusser, DoroUtil and Slusser, Gerald H. "(^e Minute to 
Mlcbiight." People and the Earth's Resources . St. 
LoulsTw): Hiinken Publishing Co., (Cost » $7.95 
OMRplete set). 



EXCERPTS Fl^ BOOKS: 



No. Per 
Act. Set 



BrtHiaker, ^1e L. "Lesson 60 L.J. Builds A Tree House." 

Mho's Teaching— Who's Learning . Santa Monica, Calif.: 
Goodlyear Publishing Conpany. inc., 1979, pp. 161-164. 

Bnrtmker, Dale L. "Lesson 61 Looking for Bottles." Wto's 
Teadiing— Wio's Learning . Santa Monica, CalifTl 
Goodyear Publishing C<^ny. Inc., 1979, pp. 164-166. 



UORKSHEETS mm H/CND(HiTS: 



Activity ^t Evaluation 

People Can Help . 

Slusser, Dorothy N. and Slusser, Wald H. "Study Unit II: 
An Environmental Check List!" People and the Earth's 
Itesources . St. Louis, MO: Nilllken Publishing Co., 



1 
1 



Fron ACE 



1 
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No. Per 
Act. Set 



•Duso Card III-D: Role Playing Activity." Puppet and Role 
Playing Activity Cards . Circle Pines, Minn.: Amerlcai 
Guidance Services, Inc.. (Cost « $1.40). 

Photograph of I. Lady's Slipper 



For the Teacher As 
Background Infomatlon 



Slusser, Dorothy M. and Slusser, Gerald H. "Teacher's Guide.* 
People and the Earth's Resources . St. Louis, MO: 
mmen Publishing Co., (Cost «= $7.95). ^ 



\ 
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RESOURCE KATERIALS ALSO REC(»fl€NOED 



For the Teacher As 
Background Information . 



BOOKS: 

Gates, True Book of Conservation . Children's Press 

EXCERPTS FROM BOOKS: 

Related Articles from World Book Encyclopedia 

Animal '-The Importance of Animals 

Arbor Day 

Erosion 

Fishing Industry 
Floods and Flood Control 
Forest and Forest Products 
4-H Club 
Natlcmal Parks 
Soil 

Tennessee Valley Authority 

Water Supply % 
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MAIN PURPOSE 0^ THE ACTIVIH SET 



I. CONCEPTS 

— • 



ERIC 



Responsibility 
Conservation 
Cooperation 
Interdependence 
Preservation 

II. OBJECTIVES Activity NuB4>er 

1 . Knowledge 

Students will learn that the supply of unreplenish- 1,2 
able natural resources in the worlc^is diminishing 
and that this change causes problems in society. 

Students will know that every individual has sane 2,3,4 
responsibility for conserving naturaT resources. 

Students will know that to be effective, Individ- 3,4 
uals must recruit others to conserve on natural 
resources . 

Students become aware of what is being done by 5 
groups in their community to conserve on natural 
resources . 

2. Skills 

Students will acquire needed iHwrmation about 1,2,3,4,5 
resources. 

Students will think about information rationally, 1,2,3,4 
creatively, and Independently. 

Students will make decisions and will be able to 1,2,3,4 
Inplement these by doing their part in helping with 
<^nservation. 

3. Valuing 

^ Students will analyze values about effective citi- 2,3,4 
zen participation in society. 

• Students will analyze values about good citizenship 3 
with regard to individual responsibility toward natu- 
ral resources and the environment. 

4. Responsible Behavior 

Students should evidence good citizenship by practic- , 3,4 
ing conservation of natural resources. 

' ^3 



Activity 1 



Instructl^al 

Objective: After viewing the fllmstrlp "A City Grows", students win 
be able to draw murals showing the change In the use of 
l^slcal resources from the past to the present times. 



Materials: 



Fllrastrlp (Sound)— "A City Grows' 
Mural pap3r 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Show film. 

Discuss film as you show frames. 
(Suggested questions) 

}i Name the resources In frame 2. 

2. Why did they build the town near 
water? 

3. did they need a railroad? 

4. .Uhy did they need a new school? 

5. Wiy was the factory closed? 

6. I^y did the*p^ple move from the 
city? 

m 

Some suggested ideas for imirals: 
Past 

TGiTials for transportation |i work 

Animals for food 

Forests to build shelters 

Land for farming 

Hater f»r transportation 

Water for energy (water wheel ) 

Air for energy (windmill) 

IB? 

Pre$ent 

Animal for food 

Mater for energy (dams) 

Oil for fuel 

Solar heat 

Sea farming 

Hater for recreation 



Vlew^fllmstrlp. 



Children make murals showing 
resources past and present. 
(Topics for murals could be 
arrived at by letting children 
brainstorm Ideas). 
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Instructional < 

Objective: After viewing the fllmstrip and doing displays* students 
will be able to make charts showing '*Good Use" and "Poor 
Use" of natural resources. 



Materials: Fnmstr1p~"The Hungry Elephant" 

Chart paper (4 or 5— for small groups) 
sheets 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Show flkistrip "The Hungry Ele- 
phant." 

Inqu1ry~Is this a story about^ 
elephants? Who Is the elephar^? , 
How are simlllar to the elepharitl 

Discuss fllnstrlp. How are we like 
the elephant with our resources? 

How did the rabbit finally solve 
the problem? 



View fllmstrip 



Divide children Into small groups 
of four or five each. Have t 
leader for each group. (See role 
sheet. } 



Have children make charts. labeled 
"Good Use" and "Poor Use." 



Student responses. (Can never get 
enough.) ^ 

By forgetting about himself, the 
rabbit solves the elephant's prob- 
lems and, thereby, his own. He 
learns that by helping others, you 
■help yourself. 

• 

Mork up role ploys of what life will 
be like In 25 years If we do not con- 
serve. * See next page for Ideas 
of possibly role plays. 

Groups present role plays. . 

Children make charts In small groups. 
Share the charts In large group 
situation. 
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Role Tl4y Situations 
(In 25 years) 



1. Fixing a weal '- Lack of fuel, expense and shortage of food, 
conservation of electrical energy. 



2. Trying to find a place to play - over crowded cities, land used 
I9>,c parks littered. 



3. Tnring to get Materials to build a house - shorta^ of lunger, 
place to build, ways to heat. 



4. 6o1ng on a vacation - lack of fiffil, crowded conditions, expense 
and shortage of lodging and food.. 



is 
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Activity 3 



Instructional 

(»>Ject1ve: After bralostorralng "Wiat Can I Do to tfelp Cmiserve Natural 
Resources?," students will be able to list Msys people can 
^ ^ help with conservation. 

Materials: Fllrastrip— "North Carolina's Physical Resources" 
Worksheet— "People Can Help" 
Ottier— Photograph of a Uc^y Slipper 

* 

Special Directions 

The fllBistrIp, "North Carolina ^Physical Resources" has not 
been Included In this activity set and may be obtained from 
your local Project ACE Representative. 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities* 



Show picture of^a lady's slipper. 

Introduce the activity by meadlng the 
following passage: This. Is a very 
beautiful flower which Is very rare. 
It Is called a lady's slipper. 

Questions for discussion: If you 
were to come upon one of these flowers 
knowing that there are not many of 
then, would you pick It? Would ai^yone 
you know? What difference would It 
mfce? 

Sometimes we have other decisions like 
this to make, ktould you throw down 
litter or shoot a rare animal? \ihy 
are these Important? How (to you feel 
about tfmse things? 

Ask, "llhat can I do to help conserve?' 



Distribute worksheets entitled, ( 
"People Can Help." 



Students participate In class 
^. mating. 



Children brainstorm "what can 
I do tQ help conserve?" 

Children work on worksheet, "Peo- 
ple Can Help." 
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• PEOPLE CAN HaP! 

i 

Name one way people can help In each of the following areas: 

« 

1. Rfvers an<f Streams froii Pollution 



2. Noise 



3. &ioke and Smog 



4. Plants 



5. Anfmals 



6. America's Natlmial Parks 



7. Litterbugs 



8. Ugly Signs 



9. Recycling 
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Activity 4 



Instructional 

Objective: After conpletln^ the activities In this lessoft, the s^uden^ 
will he able to describe the advantages of working toother 
- In a group to acconpllsh the goal- of conservation of natural 
resources. 



Materials: 



Excerpts from &K)k— Brubaker. "Lesson 60..." 

Hho's Teaching— Vfto's learning. 
Transfmr^cy— Slusser. "One Minute to Mi Alight" 
Worksheet— "Study Unit II: An Environmental Check List* 
Qther— Duso Card III-D ' 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Use Duso Card III-D following direc- 
tions on cards closely. 

Project transparency and discuss the 
problems pictured (e.g.. over popula- 
tion, pollution of air, disposition 
of wastes, poliation'or water, exca- 
vating changing the course of the 
river). « 

Discussion questlbns: l#iat can we 
as Individuals do about each of these 
problMss? 

Could we do more If we worked as a 
group? 

Encourage a discussion of the advan- 
taged of working as a group. 

liiy do you think this is titled "One 
Minute to Midnight?" 

Read aloud "Lesson 60 - L.J. Builds 
a Tree House" from Wio's Teaching— 
Wto's Learning, pp. 161-164. 

Please stress the generalization that 
sometimes It Is more effective for a 
group to accomplish something. . 



Oiildren role play. 



Students res^Kmd. 



Discussion should draw conclusion 
that L.J, could not have built the 
tree house alone. Cooperation got 
a lot more done. - Ecological con- 
sideration such as driving nails 
Into trees, locating the tree 
house, and the'appe.a ranee of the 
tree house can also be discussed. 
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Activity 4 (Cod*t1nued) 

Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



There should be fo110M-up discussion In 
class to list ways families can fight 
pollution and conserve resources. ' 



"An Environmental Check Lfst" 
can be done for homework. 



/ 
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Activity 5 



Instructional 

Objective: After listening tp a resoyrce speaker from one of , the conminlty 
agencies* the students will be able to write a short paragraph 
about a conservation groop and what It does to help. 



Materials: Resource {^rson or people 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Invite someone from one of the 
" coRBiunl ty a^jncles to come to class 
and speak. 

These can be found In phone dlrec- 
toiy:- 

Environmental Services 
Soil & Water Conservation 
County Forester 

Some examples for Greensboro tea- 
chers would be: 

Commi'nlty Representatives - 
Dan Shelton S James Howerton 
One &)vemmenta1 Plaza ^ 
Rm. 222 Phone 373-2060 

Planning & Commimlty Dev. 
Charles E. Mortlmore, Dir. 
One' Governmental Plaza 
Rm, 315 Phmie 373-2144 

Environmental QualHy 
Dr. Robert Bryden 
1203 Nathen Hunt Rd. 27410 
' Phone 292-7507 



These pfople will speak to children 
abmit what is being done by groups 
In their comminltles for cooservatlon. 



After hearing the speaker or speakers, 
students will choose one agency and 
write a short paragraph about It and 
hew It helps the community. 
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ACTIVm SET EVALUATION 
(Written) 

Answer yes or no to the full oiling qt^stlons. 
I. • 



1. Every person can do something about saving our natural 
resources. 

2. Ue n^d to work together Iji groups so that we may do more 
to save our natural resources. 

3. People In Ai^rlca have always been trying to save our land 
and resources. 

4. Ue have'lmen using our natural resources for many, many 
years. 



II. 

Write one sentence telling something you can do by yourself to help save our 
natural resources. 



Write a sentence telling about soweWiIng which a group of people could do 
to help save our natural resources^. ^ 



ACTIVITY SET EVM.UATION 
(Optional Oral Evaluation) 

III. Please Identify a new factory, building or agricultural development 
In your coBWinlty. In *<hat ways has this Influenced the natural 
i^ources of the area? Were these ways considered before the change 

' I • was Introduced? By Wiom? Hw can you Influence this factofy, build- 
ing, or agricultural <tevelo|W9nt to s^avffiiatural resmirces In this area? 
^ (Teacher wlU probably i«nt to lead a discussion of the above and list 
answers on the board) 



IV. Have children react to page 165, 166 Ww's Teach1nq--»lho*s L earftlng? 
article about Eden brewery* ^ 
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TAXES-WHY m WE NEED THEM? 
Grade 5 

V 



Joy Cooke 
Washington Elementary School 
Greensboro C1t;y Schools 
Greensboro, N. C. 



,J< PROmiCT OF: 

Project ACE 
P.O. Box 70 
Eden. NC 27288 
(919) 623-3428 

Ms. Barbara Smay 
Project Director 



NOTE TO THE TEACHER: 

The purpose of this activity set Is to make students aware of taxes, how 
the money Is obta'ined and how It Is used. Before beginning the set. It Is 
important that the students must have a knowledge of federal, state, and local 
governments . 

Some of the activities may be combined, such as Activity 1 and 2. Some 
activities, such fts Activity 7 and 8 are suggested for the more advanced 
students. 

Suggested time for teaching this activity set Is between two and three 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS INCLUDED 
IN THE ACTIVm SET 



For the Student 



No, Per 
Act. Set 



AUOIO-VISUAL MATERIALS: 



Film 



Why We Have Taxes: The Town That Had No Policem an. New 
York: Learning Corporation of America, (Cost = 
$145.00). 



Films trip (Sound) 



•Conminity Services." U.S.A. Todays (Published by KBH 
Productions, Inc.) Culver City, Calif.: Social 
Studies School Service, (Cost - $14.45). 



BOOKS: 



Maher, John E. Ideas About Taxes . .New York; 
Watts, Inc. 1972, (Cost = $4.47). 



Franklin, 
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PAr«>HLETS: 



Internal Revenue Service, Y6ur Federal Income Tax . 
Washington, D.C. Same as author, 1978. 

Internal Revenue Service, Understanding Taxes '78 . 
Washington, D.C. Same as author, 1978. 
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WORKSHEETS AND/OR HANDOUTS: 



Activity Set Evaluation 

Article 1, Section 8, Clause 1 of the Constitution of the 

United States 
Definition of Taxes 
Ideas About Taxes 
Tax Information Sheet * 
Vocabulary List 



35 
35 

35 
35 
35 
35 



For the Teacher As 
Background Information 
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Ideas About Taxes Answer Key 
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HAIN PURPOSE OF THE ACTIVm SET 

I 

I. CONCEPTS 
Taxation 

Citizenship participation 

/Responsibility ^ 

II. OBJECTIVES Activity Number 

1 . Knowledge 

Students will know that every member of a d<»nocrat1c sqcl- 1, 2,3,4 
ety has rl^ts and responslblltles of citizenship In many 
different groups within socley. 

• Students will knc»«. that Individuals *and groins are Inter-. 1,2 
dependent on each other. 

Students will know that democratic governments are struc- 1,2,3 
tures to be responsible to Its citizens. 

2. Skills 

Students win acquire needed Information. 3,4,5,6,7 

Students will think about Information rationally, ere".- 1,2,4,6 
tlvely, and Independently. 

3. Valuing 

•Students will analyze values about effective citizen par- 1,2,3,4,5 
ticlpatlon in deim)crat1c society. ■ ^ 

Students will analyze values about good citizenship. 1,2 

4. Responsible Behavior 

Students wl-11 evidence good citizenship In classrooms. In 1,2 
schools, and In their comnnjnltles by understanding that 
everyone pays taxe^. 

Students will cope wlth the consequences of decision- 4,7 
making. 

\ 
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Activity 1 
Instructional 

Objective: After viewing the film, students will be able to list the ways 
in which individuals and groups ane dependent upon each other's 
tax money to provide public goods and services. 

Materials: Film— Why We«Have Taxes: The Town That Had No Policeman 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Show the film and discuss the reasons 
why the town needed a policeman. 



Film sumnary: 

m 

Previously, this tbwn^has had no need 
for a law enforcement o^fficer. After 
a thief steals an item from a local 
business, the businessmen realize 
they need protection. Each busini^ss 
owner agrees to contribute money to 
pay for a policeman, rather thap each 
one hiring his own. 

After showing the film^ask the fol- 
lowing questions: 

- Why did the town in the film 
need a policeman? 

- How did the business owners 
choose someone for the job?' 

- How did the business owners 
decide to pay for this service? 



Introduce the word interdependent . 
Write tfi"e word on the board and 
choose a student to find the defini- 
tion in the dictionary. 



Students will watch the film with 
purpose of learning reasons why a town 
needs taxies. 



Students should respond that^an 
-individual was selected because 
he was available, dependable, etc. 
The bu3iness'n^ decided to pay as a 
group since they cduld afford better 
and a greater amount of prqtection 
than they would have been able to 
afford if they purchased protection 
individually. 

Student ^hould find definition and 
read aloud. 

An example of a definition of 
Interdependent— mutual ly dependent; 
depending upon each other. 
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Activity 1 (Contlni^d) 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Point out that this tovm was depen- 
dent .upon each other's money to pay 
for their policeman. In similar ways, 
the citizens In our comnunlty are 
1nterdepen(tent of each other. Ask 
the stu<tents to name some ways In 
which citizens In are comnunlty 
ctepend upon each other and hence, 
are Interdependent. Write the Ideas 
expressed by the students on the 
dialkboard or begin a chart in^lch w11 
be expanded in later lessons. 



Students should participate In dis- 
cussion by naming ways we are inter- 
dependent s 

Students should mention that pubic 
goods and services—police, fire 
protection, education, highways, 
bridges, prisons— are all- paid for 
by our taxes. 
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Activity 2 
Instructional 

Objective: After completing the vocabulary worksheet, students will be able 
to define the Important words to be used In this study. 



Materials: Handout— Vocabulary List 
Dictionary 



Teacher Activities 


Student /tetlvltles 


Assign students to research and write 
'deflnltlmis for these vocabulary 
words: 


m 

students will look up and write def1-« 
nitlons for vocabulary words. 


Tax- — r 


a charge^nposed by governmental 
officials opon property. Individuals, 
or transactions to raise money for 
pi^llc purposes. 




dependent upon each other. 


• 


a valuable possession; a bougtit Item 

* Uiafi can bp iiakpn h(Mie: candv. bicv* 

cle, furniture, etc. 




the performace of some task or work 
for another person. 




the rlg^it to compete In the selling 
'of ^ds and services. 


* 

• •* 

• 

• a. 
• 

• < 


m 

♦ 
• 

* 


f 


• 

• 
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Vocabulary List 

Directions: Using a dlctl^ar/t find the definitions for the following terns: 
1. Tax— . y • , 



2. Interdependent — 



3. Goods— 



4. Services— 



5. Free enterprise— 
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Activity 3 . * 

* Instructional 

Objective: After viewing the filrastrip, students will be able to identify 
^ public goods and services paid for with tax money. 

Materials: Filmstrip— "Community Services" 
^ Drawing paper for mural 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Before viewing the filmstrip, review 
definitions for tax, goods, and 
services. 

Show filmstrip and discuss the dif- 
ferent jobs paid for by our taxes. 
Have the students name the goods and 
services shown in the filrastrip. 
Write the answers on the board as the) 
are named. 

Direct the students to draw pictures 
of public goods and services paid for 
by tax money. Choose one method from 
these suggestions for the class draw-j 
ing: 

- Individual drawings displayed 
as a bulletin board 

- One large mural designed as a 
city showing the services pro- 
vided for t#iat city 

, - Divide students into several 
groups to do group drawings 



students will view filmistrip and 
discuss what they have seen. Their 
answers will var^ but. these are some 
of the jobs they should include: 

- school teachers, principals 

- policjeperscHis 

- firefighters 

- National Defense personnel (army, 
navy, airforce, etc. 

- prisons and jails 

- highway maintenance personnel 
■ - postal service workers 

' - agriculture workers 

- space researchers 

- housing and c(»nmunity development 
planners 

" U^I^Congressmen 

- tt?C^ather Bureau forcasters 

- D.sl Food and Drug Admlnsitration 
personnel 

- social workers 
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Activity 4 



Instructional - ^ 

Objective: After reading the book. Ideas Altout Taxes , students will be able 
to answer questions^ about how tax money Is collected and spent 
by the federal, state, city, and county governments. 



Materials: Book— Maher, Ideas About Taxes 
Worksheet— Ideas Abput Taxes 

Ideas About Taxes Ansv^r Key 



Teacher Activities 



Stuftent Activities 



Assl^fi students to read book. Ideas 
About Taxes . This will probably be 
k class assignment since students 
must share books. 

After students finish, reading, assign 
the worksheet. 



Students will read the book material 
and answer the tirorksheet questions. 
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IdeaslMnfut Taxes 



tMrectlors: After reading Ideas About Taxes . ans»fer the folfowing questions 
about how tax money is collected and spent by federal » state, 
city and county govei^nents. 

1. Where would you ^ to bi(y food, a haircut, hammer and nails, or clothing? 



2. Why do stores sell thjngs? 



3. Where do you buy water to drink, highways, brides, tunnels, education, 
(tefense^ for your country, police and fire protection? 



4. What are the three areas of government to which citizens pay t^xes in 
order to provide public goods and services? 

*. 2. 

3. _j . • ; . 

5. Uhat are private goods and services (free enterprise)? 



6. What are public goods and services? 



7. Using the infonration on pages 8-10, place the following items in the 

correct column: food. National Defense, haircuts, police, fire protection, 
public education, dental services, prisons and jails, doctor's services, 
his^ways, bridges and tunnels, clothing, tools, hammer and nails, bubble 
gum, help for people in need, hospitals, trash collection, religious ser- 
vices, automobiles. 
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Fr1vat« Goods 
& Services 



(tontlnued) Ideas About Taxes 

C 

Piib1t€ Goods & Services 




8. Name two reasons we have public goods and services, 
1. 



2. 



9. Where does the government get the nwney to pay for public goods and services? 



10, 

n. 



Mhat are taxes? 



Coflfjlete the chart showing where federal, state, city and county governments 
obtain tax funds. ^ ^ 



See Next Page 
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• 

* 

• 

Special things: 
gas, llqtKjr, 
cigarettes 


Property 
Tax 


• 

Aid from 
fed. ^vt. 


• 

Citizens 
Income 


• 

• 

Business 
Inc(Miie 


Mmy paid 
to workers 
Dy Dusiness 


• 

(Excise) 
things 
people Duy 


Aid from 
sMxe 


• 

• 

• 

Other 


• 

« m 

t 




* 










* 


* (Continued) Idea 



12. Each year cities have more and more difficulty raising enough taxes 
to provide necessary goods and services. Name some of the causes 
of this problem. 



1. 

2. 



O 



3. 



4. 



13. t^at would you suggiest that cities do to solve their tax problems? 
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Ideas Atout Taxes 
Answer Key 

Directions: After reading Ideas About Taxes . ans*«r the following questions 
about how tax money is collected and spent by- federal, state, 
city and coun^ govemwents. 

♦ 

1. Where would you go to buy food, a haircut, hawmer and nails, or clothing? 

a store 

2. Why do stores sell things? to make enough money to buy the goods and 

services they want and need. J. _ — '. . 

•3. Where do you byy water to drink, higtways, bridges, tunnels, education, 
defense for your country, police and fire protection? - from the 



qovemmgnt 



4. What are the three areas .of government to which citizens pay taxes In 
order to provide public goods and services? 

1. federal or n^t^nnal government 

2. . state qov emirent _1 . 

3. city and county TOvemn^nts , 

5. What are private goods and services (fr^ enterprise)? they are made. — 
sold, and used by people outside the government. ^ 

- - - yr 

6. ^ What are public goods and services? they are made by people in government 

and are available for use by the public. , 

7. Using the Information on pages 8-10, place the following Items in the 

. ^^rrect column: food. National Defense, haircuts, police, fire protection. 
, puHTtc education, dental services, prisons and jails, doctor's services, 
highways, brides and tunnels, clothitig, tools, haBmer and nails, bubble 
gum, help for people in need, hospitals, trash collection, religious ser- 
vices, automobiles. , . 



9 

I 
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Public Goods & Services 



Private Goods 
h Services 



food ' 
haircuts 
'dental service 
bubble gum 
doctor's services 
tools, hamners, 

nails 
trash collection 

In county 
religious services 
automobiles 
hospitals 
private education 




Rational 



National 

Defense 
prisons and 

jails- 
highways 
bridges 
toanels 
help, for the 
needy 



public 

education 
prisons and 

jails 
highways 
bridges 
tunnels 
help for the 

needy 



police 

fire protec- 
tion 

public 

education 

prisons 
jails 

help for the 
needy 



County 



help for needy 



8. 



Haaw^'two reasons we have public goods ans services. 



2. 



8. 1. continued " of persons to do. ^ 

8 2 continued - (not a good idea for firemen to charge to put our ^i'^es-a 

8.2. continued ^jj^^^.^a^^oyid ^um con^letely if the owner is absent or didn t 

have the money^to pay) 
9, Where does the government 9e>me money to pay for public goods and services? 

W. 4^haf. are Uxes? jmngf. pni fl hy thr r°"P'° ^" 
11. Co^lete the cha/t'"sh'<S,7nfi.-ere federal, state, city and county gover™«nts 
obtain tax funds. 

(See Next Page) 
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Special things: 
gas, liquor, 
clqarettes 


Property 
Tax 


Aid from 
fed. govt. 


Citizens 
Income 


pusiness 
Income 


Money paid ' 
by business 


9 

(Excise) 
t^lnos 
peoole buy 


Aid from 
state 


Other 


state- 


state 


state 


federal 


federal 


federal 


federal 


city 


federal 


city 


city 


state 


state 




state 


county 






county 


county 












V 


m 








[ 












12. Each year cities have We and more difficulty raising e"0"9h taxes 
to provide necessary goodKans/ services. Name some of the causes 
of this problem. 

1. increasing population _^ — „. 

2. increasing number of city residents in creases need for garbage 
and trash collection, police, fire p rotection, etc. 

3. large numbers of ooor people who do not earn sufficient income to 
tak e care of their own wants and needs. Host need help. So, dut ies 
collect small amounts rrom these ^a^^nes. ^ ...o tn 

4. The city"Wnot be a safe and/or desira ble place to live due to 

air pollution and noise polTution from fact ories and vehicles. 

13. What would you suggest that cities do to solve their tax problems? 

higher taxes . — — — 



more help from federal and state aovemmen^ 
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Act1v11;y 5 



, I** 



Instructional 

(H)jective: After completing the research, the students will be able to 
identify the ^inds of taxes which they and their parents pay, 



Materials: Worksheet--©efinitipn of Taxes 
Dictionary 

Reference books ? 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Have the students prepare a fact 
sheet on the following kinds of taxes: 



Custom duties- 



Excise tax- 



Gasoline tax- 



Inheritance tax- 



License tax- 



Property tax- 



Sales tax- 



Income tax- 



After completing research, have the 
students collect sales slips showing 
exanqjles of taxes they have paid. 
*Also, collect magazine and newspaper 
articles about tax and tax reforms 
for a bulletin board. 
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Students will complete research using 
reference materials. 

required tax on items brouaht into 
the U.S. from other countries. 

tax on certain products of home pro- 
duction and consunption, as cosmetics, 
jewelry, luggage, airplane tickets, 
automobiles, fur coats, etc. 

tax paid on gal^oline purchases. 

tax paid on transfer of inherited 
wealth. 

paid on hunting, fishing, automobiles 
and trucks, marria^s. 

tax on real property— the value of 
land and buildings; tax on personal 
belongings. 

adds percentage of selling. price to 
amount paid by the purchaser ($.04 
on each $1.00 in North Carolina.) 

tax on the product or income derived 
from a person's property or business. 

Students will bring in sales sTIps 
and written articles about taxes for 
a class bulletin board. 
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Oeflnltton of Taxes 
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Directions: Use reference materials to conplete this worksheet about the 
different kinds of taxes we pay. 



1. Custom duties— 



2. Excise tax— 



3. Gasoline tax~ 



4. Inheritance tax— 



5> license tax— 



6. Property tax— 



7. Sales tax— 



8, Income tax— 



Activity 6 



/Instructional . 
Objective: After conducting th1s*^nterv1ew, the students will be able to 
Identify some of the attitudes toward our tax system. 



Nate rials': Interview questions 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



As a' hom^ork assignment, ask stu- 
dents to Interview other adults, 
parents, or family friends to find, 
out attitudes toward (taxes. 

Suggested Interview Questions: 

- What taxes do you think are 
necessary? 

- What taxes do you think are not 
necessary? 

- Do you think our taxes should 

be Increased or decreased? Why? 

- Can you name some services paid 
for with tax money that you 
think are especially necessary 
or unnecessary? Explain. 

- Do you think our federal income 
tax system Is fair to all tax- 
payers? 

- Do you thlnl^ our taxes are high 
qr Iw for the conveniences and 
privileges Americans enjoy?' 

After collecting the data, students 
should tabulate their findings and 
C(Hnpare the opinioits of different 
groups of people. For example, do 
men and women differ In their opin- 
ions?* Do adults under age 30'differ' 
In their opinions from those over .age 
thirty? 

It would also be interesting to chart 
the results of the poll to get a ' 
gener'al picture of how the public 
. feels about taxes. 



Students should h^lp decide What 
questions to use In their Interviews. 
They may choose to write the answers 
"to their questions or they may wish 
to record answers in writing or with 
a t^ recorder. 

They should report their results to 
the class. 



\ 
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Activity 7 



Instructional 

Objective: After doing this exercise, the students will Identify which 
branch of govemmeSTb^r^sponslble for setting tax rates 
and collecting taxes. 



Materials: 



Worksheet— Definition of Taxes '-^ 
Handout— Article 1, Section 8, Clause 1 of the Constitution 

of the United States 
Dictionary 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Lead class in discussion of vocabu- 
lary words to help them Interpret 
and understand the art1cle«frc«B the 
Constitution. 

Assign the students to rewrite the 
article In their own words. This may 
be a good homework assignment, asking 
.parents to help with the 1nterpreta4^' 
tlon. 



Students should Interpret and 
rewrite the ar^tlcle In their own 
words. 



ARTICLE 1, SECTION 8. CLAUSE 1 



OF THE 



CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 



The Laying of Taxes 

SECTIW 8, CLAUSE 1. The Congress shaTl have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties. Imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the 
conmon defense and general welfare of the United States; but all duties, 
iii^josts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the Uil ted States. 



I 
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Activity 8 



Instructional 

Objective: After completing the Income tax form, students will be able to 
' describe the s.teps Involved In filing a United States tax form. 

Mater1a,ls: Pamphlets— I. R.S., Your Federal Inccnne Tax 

I.R.S., Understanding Taxes n% 
Handout— Tax Information Sheet 



Teacher Activities 



Stu(tent Activities 



Rev1«f the way our government taxes 
a citizen's Income. ^ 

Distribute the pamphlets— Your Federal 
Income Tax , Understanding Taxes '78— 
and the handout, "Tax Information 
Sheet." 

Direct the students to fill in the 
Information as requested. The teacher 
should answer all student, questions as 
they arise and should check the 
answers when the forms are completed. 
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Students will fill out Income tax 
forms using the tax Information 
sheet, and IRS booklet, page 11. 




TAX IHFORMATION SHEET 

Use this Infomatlon to coiH)1ete federal Income tax form. 

Mr. A. Merlcan and wife. Ima Merlcan, are each 41 years old. They 
have two children: son tl6 years old), and daughter (12 years old). 

Mr. Merlcan Is an Insurance agent. He and his family live In a ten- 
room house. One room of this house Is Hr. Merlcan's business office. 

For this tax year he earned a salary of $19,500 from his Insurance 
business. He earned additional Income of $1,400 royalties paid on a 
handbook he wrote on Insurance buying. His wife, Ima, earned $4,200 as 
a dance instructor. Together tliey paid property tax of $1,2«) and state 
Income tex to the State of New York totaling $900. They make monthly 
mortgage payments- on their home of $267. $190 of this pa§mnt is interest. 
This tax year they bought a new car for which thsy pay $110 a month. $36 
per month of this payn^nt Is interest'. Mr. A. Merlcan traveled 8,000 
miles for his business and another 7.000 miles for pleasure. He spent 
$540 on business entertainment. The family had nonmedical expenses. 



Forte, Imogene and Joy MacKenzle i 
Kids' Stuff Social Studies . J 
Nashville, Tennessee: Incentive ^ 
Publications, 1976. 
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ACTIVITY SET EVALUATION . 



1. What Is a tax? ^' 



2. How do taxes help us? 



3. Can taxes "hurt" people? Explal 



4. One woming Mike *^t with his father to purchase some things. The fol- 
lowing list Includes some of the things they did. Tell the kind of tax 
they had to pay for each Itew. Select from the items listed under Kind 
of Tax. • ' 



Item 


Kind of Tax 


' bought bubble gum, and candy 


license 


bought bread, eggs, and bacon 


sales 


purchased a fishing license 


Inheritance 


paid a fee for land he received 


sales 


when his father died 




bought gasoline fori the lawn mower 


^ales 



5. Some taxes are paid by a fixed amount, such as sales tax, license tax, 
and property tax, where everyone, rich or poor, pays the same amount. 
Do you agree or disagree with this type of tax? 



6. The law requires that a certain percentage of a peif'son'^^income be paid 
In taxes. The more money a person earns, the more Income tax one has to 
pay. Is this poTlcy fair? Why or W»y not? 1 



Now that we have studied how taxes are collected and spent, do you think 
our taxes should be Increased or decreased? (Note: Increased taxes may 
mean more services provided, decreased taxes may mean f fewer services pro- 
vided.) : : ^ 



URBAN DECAY AND URBAN RENEMAL 
Grade 3 



Juanlta P. Deans 
Grace Lutheran Day School 
Greensboro, N. C. 



A PRODUCT OF: 

Project ACE 
P.O. Box 70 
Eden, NC . 27288 
(919) 623-3428 

Hs, Barbara Smey 
Project Director 
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NOTE TO THE TEACHER: 

The purpose of this activity set .ls to teach students that cities experience 
significant changes as they develop ?od. grow In' size and that one In^wrtant sta^ 
of this growth process Is urba^n decay, ' 

Prior to the study of this actlvtty set, students should have collected 
photographs of their coiraniwl ties which show how the main business district and 
other areas as well have changed over the past three or four decades. Also, It 
Is suggested that students be encouraged to discuss with their parents, grand- 
parents or other adults ways In which their local conrounltles have evolved over 

the past several years. 

Also. It should be noted that Project ACE has developed slide-tape shows 
which describe how four local conmunltles In North Carolina have Changed over 
the past twenty years and what leaders In t^ese comminltles are predicting In 
terms of future developments for the c(M»inunit1es. These slide-tapes require 
about fifteen minutes to show and can be obtained by calling your local Project 
ACE representative or the Project ACE office In Eden (919-623-3428). Each of 
the four slide-tape shows deals with one of the following comBwnltles: Durham, 
N.C; Eden, fl.C; fireensboro, N.C. and Ralel^, N.C. 

The activities In this actlA^lty set should be tau^t In the order In -which 

< 

they appear. It Is estimated that the total teaching time required for the 
completion of these activities would be five class periods. 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS INCLUDED 
IN THE ACTIVm SET 



For the Student 



No. Per 
Act. Set 



AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS: 
Films trip (Sound) 



A City Grows. Long Branch , N . J . : Kjmbo Educational , 
(Cost « $15»W). 



Slides 



Urban Problems . Chicago: .Coronet Instructional Media, 
XCost « $26.00). • 



WORKSHEETS AND/OR HANO(HJTS: 

Activity Set Evaluations 



35 



S2 ;7 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS ALSO RECOMMENDED 



BOOKS: 



Swartz, Alvin. Old Cities and New Towns . New- York: E.P. 
Dutton and" Co. Inc., 1967. 



EXCERPTS FROM BOOKS: 



"Urban Renewal." The World Book Encyclopedia . Vol. 20, 
Chicago: World Book— Childcraft International, Inc, 
1978, pp. 174a-174b. 
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MAIN PURPOSE OF THE ACTIVITY SET 



I. CONCEPTS 



Urbanization and Industrialization 

Habitat 

Change 

Resources 

II. OBJECTIVES Activity Number 

1. Knowledge 

Students should know the problems of overcrowding, pollu- 3 
tion, urban decay, and misuse of natural resources must 
be dealt with now or they will get wrse in the future. 

Students should know that a government has certain rights 2,3 
and responsibilities in supporting and planning for the 
welfare of citizens for today and in the future. 

Students should know that change is not always for the 1,2,3 
better. 

f 

2. Skills 

Students should be able to help in decision-making about 2,3 
people and the use of natural resources in the future. 

Students should be able to locate and gather information 3 

about people and the use of natural resources, in the 

future. 

St'jdents must learn to make choices and learn to deal with 3 
problems that arise from the decisions we make about the 
future. 

3. Attitudes 

Students should value their role as i citizen in the deci- 3 
si on-making that will determine how people will live in 
future generations. 

Students should value effective ways of making urban 2,3 
. changes within their own .conmunity. 
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n. OBJECTIVES (Continued) 



Activity Number 



4. Responsible Behavior 

# 

Students must show responsibility for the decisions they 
make that affect other people. 

Students should be able to cope with the consequences of 
decisions made about urban decay and respect laws govern- 
ing the changes. 

Students should show evidence. of being good citizens by 
sharing information gathered with others. 



2,3 
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Activity 1 



Instructional 



Objective: After viewing the filmstrips, students will be able to describe 
the four stages of growth which an urban area experiences as It 
develops. 



Materials: Filmstrip— A City Grows 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



ERIC 



We are going to learn about how a 
community grows and develops. 

The filmstrip you are about to see 
traces tha stages of develcpment in 
a city. After viewing the filmstrip, 
you will be asked to describe how a 
city grows and develops. 

Show the filmstrip, "A City Grows." 
You may wish to narrate the filmstrip 
as It progresses. 

Ask the students to describe the dif- 
ferent stages of development in a 
city. 

List the four stages of development 
OR the chalkboard. 



Ask students to describe what life 
would be like in a community at each 
of the four stages. Specific probe 
questions might include: 

- What are small cities like when 
they first begin to grow? 

- How do cities change as they get 
larger? 

- Describe cities which are 
experiencing decay. 

- Describe cities at the urban 
renewal stage. 



Students listen to the previewing 
directions given by the teacher. 



Students view the filmstrip and 
attempt to determine the different 
stages in the development of a 
commjnity. 

Students determine that a city evolves 
through the following four sta^s: 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 



Establisfiment of a small twii. 
Expansion. of a small town into 
a city area. 
Urban Decay 
Urban Renewal 



Activity 1 (Continued) 

Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Encourage students to compare what 
life would be like at each of the 
four stages: 

- How would citizens earn a living 
at each stage of developfi^nt? 

. - How would most of the students 
get to school at each stage of 
development? 

- What would be some of the prob- 
lems of the community at each 
stage of development? 

- What would a typical home look, 
like at each of the stages of 
development? 

Conclude this activity by askfng 
students: At which of the four stages 
of development is your community at 
at the present time? What evidence 
do you have to support your conclu- 
sion? 



Students answer and give supporting 
evidence to substantiate.) 
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Activity 2 



Sjectlvlr^After con|)1et1ng this activity, students will be able to describe 
some of the difficult problems *#h1cA cities have to solve. 



Materials: Slides— Urban Problems 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Today we are going to learn about 
some of the difficult problems *^1ch 
cities have to solve. Let's look at 
the following six slides to determine 
what^ne of these problems might be. 

Show students slides number 1 through 
6. 

Ask, what urban problems are shown 
In these slides? 



What policies could cities adopt to 
help solve this problems? 

Is transportation a problem in your 
local conmunlty? 

If sorwfiat is bedng done locally 
to solve this problem? 

Re-show the same 6 slides and read 
thejiarrative prepared by Coronet 
for these slides. 

Show slides numt^rs 7 through 12 and 
number 27. Ask, what urban problems 
are shown in these slides? 

Why is good, low-cost housing a 
pro^iem in urban areas? 



V^at can be done to help solve the 
problems of low Qost housing in the 
city? 



Students view the slides showing 
transportation problems In the city 
an2\ identify this as an urban problem. 




Car pofiling, more mass transit 



Students view the slides and listen 
to the narrative read by the teacher. 

♦ 

Students view' the slides and determine 
that another urban problem Is shortage 
of goods, low-cost housing. 

Original buildings in the city beco^ 
old and run-down. 

Price of repairs are costly- ^ 
i_and costs are h1#i. 
Many, people with money move to suburbs. 

Urban renewal projects have been 
developed. 

Government financial assistance given 
to home owners. 

Housing built with go verronQpt money. 



Activity 2 (Continued) 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Re-show slides numbers 7 through 12 * 
and 27. Read the narrative provided 
by Coronet for these slides. 

Show students slides nuiflbers 16,21,23 

Ask students to once again Identify 
the urban problem depicted In tiie 
slide. 

What can communities do to solve these 
probleils? 

Re-show slides nunri^ers 16,21 and 23 
reading the narratives as provided by 
Coronet Company. Say, here are some 
slides which show how communities are 
attempting to solve the problem of 
waste removal. 

Show sl1des*nuiT*ers 25, 37-40 and 
read narratives as provided by 
Coronet. 

Are these services for waste removal 
provided by the local ^vemment In 
you community? Discuss the policies 
of waste collection In your local 
cwnmunlty. 

Conclusion: We have nw teamed 
about the problems of transportation, 
housing construction and waste 
removal . What other problems do 
cities have which we have not dis- 
cussed thus far? 

List the additional urban problems 
on the chalkboard and discuss how 
they relate to the problems of trans- 
portation, housing construction and 
waste 4%moval . 



Students view the slides and listen 
to the teacher read the narrative. 



Students Identify the problem of 
waste removal or pollution as a major 
urban problem. 

Students brainstorm answers to the 
question. 



Students cite other problems of a 
city which are all interrelated to 
those discussed so far. 
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Activity 3 

^jeSlilr^After participating In this activity, students will be able to 
describe the typ§ of cities or coranunities which they envision 
in the future. 



Materials: Drawing Paper 

Crayons or colored pencils 



Teacher Activities 



Studkit Activities 

i 



Let's discuss what cities or communi"- 
ties will be like in the future.^ Make! 
a list of in^Jrovements which could 
occur in the following areas of a 
city: 

1 . Transportation 

2. "^Housing 

3. Waste Removal . 

4. Businesses 

5. Recreational Areas 

6. Schools 

7. Shopping Centers 

8. Other 

After discussing the possible ways 
in which cities could be 1n|)roved, 
ask students to draw pictures of: ■ 

1. What they think future cities 
would look like if these improve- 
ments are not made. 

2. What their Ideal future cities 
would look like if these chants 
are made. 

After students have completed their 
drawings, ask individuals to discuss 
the meaning of their drawings and 
to make a comparison of the two types 
of communities which cou^ld occur in 
the future. 

At the conclusion of this activity, 
display drawing on a bulletin board 
for all student to see. ' 



Students discuss ways in which trans- 
portation, housing, etc. could be 
infjroved in the future. 



Students draw two pictures of possible 
future cities. 



Individual students describe what the 
syntols in their drawings represent 
and describe hw the two future cities 
might differ. 



o 
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^ ACTIVITY SET EVAIUATKMI 

A. Display photographs of o4d, deteriorated areas of a city. Let students 
identify the visible problems. What changes could be made and how would 
they be accosiplished? 



B. Ask' students to select one photograph from the display, to describe what 
stage of growth is depicted in the photograph and the reasons for their 
•opinions. • 



Ask students to imagine' that in the next 20 years their local community 
continues to grow and that more people move jn. How would this expansion 
of population effect the following aspects of a city? 

1. Shopping areas ,« 

2. Local factories 

3. Schools ^ 

4. Parks and playgrounds / 

5. Housing 

6. Autoirobi'le traffic 



( 
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WHO IS A SOUTHERNER? 
Grade 4 



Doretha H. Henderson 
Frazier Elementary School 
Greensboro City Schools 
Green^sboro, N. C. 



A PRODUCT OF: 

Project ACE 
' P.O. Bo)r70 
Eden, NC 27288 
(919) 623-3428 

Ms. Barbara Smey 
Project Director 
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NOTE TO THE TEACHER: 



This activity set "consists of a series fHf fllmstrlps, simulation games 
and student participatory act1,vit1es which ^ teach about the Southern region 
of the United Slates and which Aompare the South with the other geographical 
sections of our country. Several activities within the set introduce the 
students to the geographical features of the South, while others teach about 
the history of the. South and the famous people who have lived in the South. 

It Is suggested that before beginning this activity set that students 

i 

be familiar with different geographical regions of the United States espe- 
cially those outside of the South. It is also suggested that students should 
have studied Unit "How Is North Carolina A Part of the South," in The 
People of North Carolina by Barbara Parramore. 

For the purpose of this activity set, the following thirteen states will 
be grouped together to form the section of the country known as the South: 



Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 



Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Nlssissippi 



North Carolina 
Sot^th Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 



West Virginii 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS INCIUOEO 
IN THE ACTIVITY SET 



For the Student 



AUOIO>VISUAL MATERIALS: 
F11 ins trip (Sound) 



"The City. 9 City and Town . (Published by Learning Tree) 
Culver City, Calif: Social Studies School Service, 
(Cost $15.00). > 

"Knowing The South." The Regions of America . (Published 
by Social Studies School Service, (Cost » $20.00). 

"Living In The South." The Regions of America . (Published 
by Social Studies School Service, (Cost = $20.00). 

"Small Town." Cl.ty and Town . (Published by Learning Tree) 
Culver Clt^^^llf: Social Studies School Service, 
(Cost « $t5.00). 

The South . (Published by United Learning) Culver City, 

CaTif : Social Studies School Service, (Cost « $60.00) 



Slimjlatlons 



U.S.A. Regions and Resources . (Published by Instructo 

Learning Center) Culver City. Calif: Social Studies 
School Service, (Cost = $$.95). 



WORKSHEETS AND/OR HANIKXJTS: 



Activity Set Evaluation 

Facts About Each of The Thirteen Southern States 
J1mn\y's World In the South 
Map of the Southern States 
Map of the United States 



No. Per 
Act. Set 



35 ^ 

35 per state 

35 

35 

35 
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BOOKS: 



RESOURCE MATERIALS ALSO RECOMMENDED 



Jennings, Jerry E. and Smith Marlon H. The -South . Grand 
Rapids, Michigan:. The Fideler Co.; 19>7. 

Parramore, Barbara M. The Pfeople of North Carolina . Hew 
York: Mill lam A. Sadller, Inc., 197&., 
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HAIN PURPOSE OF THE ACTIVITY SET 



CONCEPTS 

Interdependence 
gPeglonallzatlon 
Culture 
Habitat 

» 

O BJECTIVES Activity Nuiriber 

—————— ^ 

1, Koowledge 

Students will know^at the south has experienced In^or- 3,4,5,6 
tant changes during the century. The changes have been 
both gradual and sudden. 

Students will know that southerners show similarities and 
differences among their cultural backgrounds. 

Students will learn names and locations of the thirteen 1.2 
southern states and will be able to describe the physical 
features of the region. 

Students will know that communities and individuals often 5,6 
differ significantly In the values In which they believe. 

Students will kmw that people from the south and other 3,4,5,6,7 
regions are Interdependent. 

Students will know that the history and problems of the 4,5,6,7 
south Influence and shape alternative solutions to pre- 
sent day problems. ^ 

* 2. Skills • V 

Students will acquire needed information, 1,2,3,4,5 

•Stud^ts will use the United States map to locate the 1,2 
thirteen southern -states. 

' Students will participate In small and large group acti- 1,2,4,5,6,7 
^ vities. 

Students^ recognize the similarities and differences 3,4,5,6,7 
among southern people in the way they live.' 
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^I- OBJECTIVES (Continued) * • . Activity Number 

3. Valuing 

\ ' ' ' 

> Students sfiould value the need .for learning to deal with 4,5 

conflict, accept the consequences jof their actions, and 

stand firm on their convictions- and principles. 

' Students will value* the cooperation of people In satis- 5,6 
fyi'ng the needs of a coimiunity. 

Students will analyze values' about similarities and dif- * 2,3,4,5,6,7 
ferences among peoples of the south and other parts of 
the world; 

■ ■ 

^4. Responsible Behavior 

students will, be able to understand conflicting demands 4,5,6,7 
that are present in problems which must be solved by the 
conwnunity in which one lives. 

ft 

students will be able to denwnstrate differences of opin- 1,2,3,4,5,6,7 
ion with specific details from each point of view. 

« 

students will respect rules of the majori*ty and' respect 4,5 s 

minority rights in tho comnunities of which they are a 
part as a result of studying about the Civ.il War conflict. 
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Activity 1 



Instructional J^ 

Objective: After completing this activity, students-will be able to name 

the 13 solj£hern states and to locate these on a ma0 of the 

United States. - , 



Materials: Book— Jennings and Smith, The South , p. 19. 

Simulations— U.S.A. Regions and Resources 
Worksheet— Map of 

Facts About Ea~ch of the Thirteen Southern 
OtHer— Wall map of the United States 



States 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



^Show wall map of the United States. 
Ask students to find North Carolina. 
Students will discuss the location 
of North Carolina and trace around 
its neighb'oring states. Explain 
to students that the neighboring 
states make up a region known as 
the Southern states in our country. 
These states cover about a seventh 
of the -United States, and less tfjan 
one fourth of the American people 
live in this region'. 

See how many states you can find and ' 
' name. Give each student a handout 
map of the Utilted States. 

Students' should J(now merfe about each 
' southern state and the reasons why 

they are grouped together as a region. 

Study the handoifts* carefully, "Facts 
' About Each of the Thirteen* States," 

each of the 13 Southern states in 

order to mak'e conparisons. 

' Some students might need nrare skills 
in locating states. They may us£, the 
text along with the map to' find^names 
of the Southern states ^ 



Students explore the map to find the 
names of these states. Students 
copy the names from the chalkboard 
or chart paper. 



Students will, study handout sheets, 
They should be able to ojtipare 
states to see how thgy^re alike 
in some characteristtcs. 



Learners should have acquired 
engugh knowledge about the region 
to be able'ta play the game "Crosi 
Country Tour" from U.S.A. Re gions 
and Resource s. Others might 
choose tc color the region of 
states on their handout map. 
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If you were to fly over the South m 
an airplane, you would see that all 
parts of it are not alike. You would no- 
tice ttiat some areas are low and almost 
level. In other parts of the South, you 
would see rolling plateaur. wooded^ 
mountains, or deep valleys. These dif- 
ferent features affect the ways m which 
people in the various parts of the South 
live and work. _ 



The Coastal Plain 

More than hadf of the South lies in a 
v«t region of the United States called 
the Coastal Plain. The mapx>n page 21 
shows us that this region extends along, 
most of the Attantic coast of our coun- ' 
try In tiie north, the Coastal Plam is 
narrow. Farther south, it becomes 
wider, an4 spreads out westward m a 
broad, irregular hand along the Gulf 
of Mexico. The map also diows us that 
part or aU of every state in. the South 
Ues in the Coastal Plain region. 

r^ear the sea, the Coastal Plain is low 
and flat. Sandy beaches stretch for 
m'Ues along parts of ihe coast. Many 
very low areas are covered with shallow 




The picture above shows finners harvesting 
rice on die Coastal Plain in Arkansas. More 
than half of the South- lies in the vast Coastal 
Plain rerioA. which borders the Atlantic Occa^ 
and the Gulf of Mexico. (See map^riijit ) 
Much of the Coastal Plain is low and U«Vel. In 
other parts of the South, there are rolling pla- 
teaus, wooded mountains, and deep valleys. 
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FACTS ACOUT EACH OF THE THIRTEEN SOUTHERN STATES 

ALABAm 



Area square miles 51,609 
Population • ' 3,614,000 

Capitol . , , Montgomery 

Colleges & Universities * * 51 • 



Farm "Products 

Poultry and eg^ 
Cattle and calves 
Hogs 

Fish 

Timber harvested 
TvT^er harvested 
Minerals 

Coal. 

Cement 

Petroleian 

Manufactures \ 
MetaT industries 
Paper and allied products 
Textile-Mill products 

* * * 

ARKANSAS \ 



Area s<iua re miles .\ 53,104 . 

Population \ 2,116,000 

Capitol ~ \ Little Rock 

Colleges & Universities \ ^ 19 



Farm Products 
Soybeans 

Poultry and egss 
Rice 

Fish . 
Timber harvested « \ 

Minerals 
. Petrol ei«n 
Bromine 
Natural gas 

Manufactures 

Food and related prpducts 
Electrical equipment and supplies 
lufld)er and wood products 
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Facts (CcMitlnued) 



FLORIDA 



Area square miles 

Population 

Capitol 

, Col leges & Universities 

Farm Products 
Fruits and nuts 
Vegetables 
• Catti.e and calves 

Fish 

Timber harvested 

Minerals 

Phospha.te rock 

Petroleum 

Stone 

Manufactures 

Food and related products 
Electrical equipment, and supplies 
Chemicals and allied products 



58,560 
8,357.000 ^ 
Tallahassee * 
66 



GEORGIA 



Area square miles 

Population 

Capitol 

Colleges & Universities 

Farm Products 

Poultry and eggs 
Cattle and calves 
^ Cotton 
Peanuts 



5a,876 
4,926;000 
Atlanta 

62 



Fish 

Tinker harvested 

Minerals 

Clay ^ 

Stones 

Cement 

ManufactUV-es 

Textile-Mill products 
Transportation equipnent 
Food and related products 
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Area square miles 
Population 
Capitol 
. Colleges & Universities 

Farm Products 

Cattle and calves 
Poultry and eggs 
Tobacco 
Soybeans 
Hogs 

Fish • 
Timber harvested 

Minerals , * / 

6Jay ^ 

Nalyural gas , . 

San<kand gravel 

Manufactures 

Chemical and allied products 
^ Metal Industries 

Texti le-Mi 1 1 products 



MARYUNO 



1^77. 



. 10, 
3,922^399 
Annapol is 
23 



MISSISSIPPI 

Area square miles 47,716 
Population 2,346,000 
Capitol Jackson 
Colleges & Universities 42 

' . . ■ 

Farm Products n * 
Cotton 
Soybeans . 

Poultry and eggs . • 



Fish 

Tin4>er harvested 

Minerals \ ' ' ^ 

Petroleum / 
Hatural gas 

Sand and 'gravel* ^ 

Manufactures 

Lumber and wood textiles 

Appirel and other textile products 

Transportation equipment 
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KENTUCKY 



pacts (Cohtinuedh* 



Area square miles . 

Population 

Capitol 

Colleges & Universities 

Fprm -Products 

Cattle and calCes * 
Tobacco 

. Soybeans * * . • 

Fish 

Timber harvested 

Minerals , ' 
Coal . 
Stone 
Petroleum 

» 

Manufactures 

Electrical equipment and supplies 
Food and related products 
Nonelectrical machinery 



40,395 
3,396,000 
Frankfort 
36 



Area square miles 
Population • * 
Capitol 

Colleges & Universities 

Farm Products 
Rice 
Soybeans 
, Cattle and calves 

Fish 

Timber harvested 

Minerals 
Petroleum 
Natural gas 
Natural gas liquids 



LOUISIANA 



. 48,523 
'3,791,000 
Baton Rouge 
23 
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Manufactures , • . ^ 

Food and related products • *' . 

Petroleum and coal products . "K 

paper and allied products . ' 



Facts (Continue'd) 



NORTH CAROLINA 



Area square miles 

Population 

Capitol 

Colleges & Universities 

Farm Products 
Tobacco' 

Poul try and eggs • • 
Soybeans 

Fish 

Timber harvested 

Minerals / 
Stone 

Sand and gravel 
Cement 

• « 

Manufactures 

Textile-Mill products 
Tobacco 

Chemical and allied products 
Furniture 



52,712 
5,451,000 
Raleigh 
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Area square miles 
Population 
Capitol 

Colleges & Universities' 

F%pi Products 
Soybeans 
Tobacco 

Poultry and ,eggs 
Fish 

Tinker harvested 
Minerals 

- Cement . ' 

Stone 
Clay 

Manufactures 

.Textile-Mill products 
Chemical and allied products 
Nonelectrical machinery 



SOUTH CAROLINA 



. . 31,055 
2,818,000 
Columbia 
47 



V 
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Facts (Contlrtued) 



TENNESSEE ' 



Area square miles 

Population 

Capitol 

Colleges & Universities 

Farm' Products 

Cattle and calves 
- Soybeans 
^ Dairy products 

Fish : 

Timber harvested 

r 

Minerals 

Stone 4 

CoaT 

Cement 



42,244 
4,188,000 
'Nashville 
62 



Manufactures 

Chemical and allied products 
Food and related products 
Electrical equipment and supplies 



Area square miles 

Population 

Capitol 

Colleges S Urfl vers 1 ties 

Farm Products- 
Cattle and cal '3S 
Poultry and eggs 
Datry products 

Fish 

Timber harves'ted 



VIRGINIA 



40,815 
4,967,000 
Richmond 
70 



Minerals 
Coal 
Stone 

Sand and gravel 

4P 

Manufactures 

Chemical and allied productSs 
Food and related products 
Tobacco 
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Factj (Continued) 



WEST VIRGINFA 



Area square miles 
Population ^ 
Capitol ' ^ 
Colleges & Universities 

Farm pfoducts \ 
Cattle and calves 
Apples 

Poultry and eggs 
Hogs 

Sheep' ' ^ 
Fish 

Timber harvested 



' 24,181 
1,744.237 
Charleston 
• 18 



Minerals 
Coal 
Stone 
Clay 

Glass products 



l^nufactures 

Chemical products 
Electrical machinery 
Metal products 
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Activity 2 



Instructional 

Objective: After participating in this activity, students will be able to 
locate and name the land forms of the south. 



Materials: Films trip— "Knowing The South" 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



9 • 

Have the students look at the.map of 
the iJ.S. again.; Ask, -about what 
fractional p^irt of the United States 
does this region cover? 

Do you live in this region? Are you 
a southerner?. 

Students will see film "Knmdn^ The 
South," afterward, have students 
discuss the special characteristics 
of the south as shown in the film. 
How* are the states in this recjion 
alike and how are they different? 

What do we mean by land" forms? V/hat 
are the similarities or differences 
in land forms of the south? 
Name the four land forms of the south 



Say to students: If you were to fly 
over the south in an airplane, you 
would see that all, parts of this^ 
region are not ali3<e. You would . 
notice that soii\e ajreas are low and 
almost le^el. In other parts of the 
south, you would see rolling plateaus 
wooded moiAitains, or deep valleys. 
These different features affect the 
ways in which people in various parts 
of the south live and work. 



Answers will vary. It covers about 
h of the United States. . 



We live in^this region, and we 'are 
southerners. 

For exaiT^le*. scfme ar^ located ndar 
the coast and some are land-locked. 



The land fonns are: 

- Coastal Plain 

- Appalachian Highlands 

- Interior Plain' 

- Interior Highlands or Piedmont 

Guided discussion or conversation 
from pupils experiences. 



Activity 



Instructional . ^ ,j 

Objective: After completing this activity, students will be able to list 

the simHarities and differences in climate in the southern 

region. 

Materials: Filmstrip-^ "Living In The South" 

Worksheet— Facts About Each of the Thirteen Southern States 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Students will see film "Living In The 
South." 

Say to students;- I can see that you 
enjoyed watching the film. Yes, the 
south has mild winters and warm 
summers. Imagine that we are visit- 
ing the city of Miami Beach, Florida, 
on the first day of February; ' As we 
leave ou? motel for a walk, we'notice 
that the air is warm* and the sun is 
bright. The people we meet are 
dressed in light suirener clathings. 
In a park nearby, we see colorful 
flowers in. bloom. Because there are 
palm trees growing in the park, we 
know that the weather here is seldom 
cold. We stop at a drug store to 
buy. a newspaper. On the-front page, 
we read that a blizzard is sv/eeping 
across the northern part of the 
United States. Snow has been falling 
for three days. In son» places, the 
temperature is below zero. We are 
glad to be' here at Miami Beach enjoy- 
ing the warm sunshiire. 

Ask the students to give the main 
reason why winters are 'mi Id in the 
south (most parts of the south). 



Is the climate in 
south the same? 



all parts of the 



Students will discuss what they 
observed in the film. 



The Southern part of our country is 
nearer the equator than the North- 
ern part. 

Answers might vary. Expected 
answer is No. Discussion should 
follow. Teacher will give the 
correct information about the causes 
for similarities and differences in 
southern tlimate. 



Activity 3 (Continued) 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Students will want to^ explore the 
question, how does climate affect 
farming in thd south and how does "a 
Ipng an)win^j»^on help farmers? 



'Ask students 
J states other 



to choose two southern 
than North Carolina and 
compare the list of agricultural and 
manufactured goods of each bf these 
states with that of North Carpi ina. 



A brainstorm activity can be used by 
makifig a list of crops or products 
grown in the south. For example, 
inJ'lorlda, citrus fruits are grown 
due to a long growing season. 

Students v/ill refer to the "Facts 
About Each of the Thirteen Southern 
States," handouts and will obtain 
information from these regarding ■ 
the states they wish to research. 
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Activity 4 



Instructional , ^ » 

Objective: After viewing the filmsjtrips, "Colonization" and. Slavery-. 

» students will be abl^ to describe several importarft events 

* that bccurred ir) the early history of the South. 



Materials: Filnistrips--"Colonization," The South 
^ « "Slavery," The South 

Worksheet— The South 



Special Directions - * 

to the Teacher: ' ^ 

Worksheets for this activity have been prov.ided by the film- 
strip manufacturer and are included this activity set. 



r 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



The'South's history is an exciting 
adventure. Historians know that 
they can never learn about everything 
that has happened in our vi/orld. 
Since ancient times, millions of 
events have "taken place. Historical 
records are for us to study in order 
to learn of the progress and changes 
that take place in our world. 

The films trip to be- shown to the 
students as a part of this activity, 
portrays some of the conflicts the 
South has encountered during its 
growth. 



Students will view the -films trips, 
"Colonization" and "Slavery." 
Following each filrtstripi students 
will discuss their feelings about 
the confHct5 which the South has 
experienced and the reasons for 
^hese conflicts. 



Activity 5 



Instructional • ^ . . „ , 

Objective: After viewing the fllmstrlps "Traditions and Legends and 
"Since I86p," students' will be able to describe the changes 
which "have occurred in the South since 1865." 



Materials: 




Fllmstrip— "Traditions and Legends," The South 

"Since 1865*" The South 
Worksheets— The South 



/ 



V Directions 

Teacher: • . , . ^ ^ . 

Worksheets 'for this activity have been provided by the fiim- 
strfp manufacturer #idt^r«^1 ncl uded in this, activity set; . 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



The two fllffls. you Will s*ee today, 
tell you^ something about early colon- 
ies livelihood, how. they lived and 
survived in the south. Watch and 
listen carefully.' In what ways were 
their living different from ours of 
today? Will you make conparisons? 

Let's discuss the great changes that 
took place In the south that caused 
the southern people to become inde- 
pendent. 1 860- 187& was the most 
difficult period in America's history. 
It was in these years t[iat Americans 
faught a' sectional war; and in nany 
instances, father faught son or 
brother faught brother, .During this 
period, not on.ly was there a clash of 
arms which lasted for years, and in 
which thousands of soldiers were 
.killed or wounded, but also there was 
the total economic breakdown of the 
south* ' 



Students will be able to make com- 
parisons between , then and now. 

Make the list of comparison? on 
the chalkboard or chart paper. 
Students might want to divide in 
groups and categorize their findings 

Students will probably want to brain 
stomi by making a list of things ' 
observed from the fllmstrlps and 
other Informational changes that 
are seen today. 
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Activity 6 * 

Instructional - ' , , , ^ ^ ^ 

; Objective: After completing this activity, students will know about at 
least -three of the southf's famous persons and their contri- 
butions jto our countr^y and the worW. 

Materials: Photo Aids— Pictures of Martin Luther King, Jr. 

George Washington Carver 

President J^mny Garter ^ 
Louis Armstrong 



•1'eacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Arrange pictures of Martin Luther 
King, Jr., George Washington Carver, 
President Carter and- Louis Armstrong 
.on the board." Ask the. students to 
think about* the corttributions these 
southerners made to the world. 

Which one person do you admire the 
most and why? 

Can you think of a native of our 
home town who has. made great con- 
tributions to .the world? 

Can you think of a native fron 
North Carolina who has- made great 
contributions? . ' ^ ' 

Can you thinlft of other people from^ 
the South who have made great contri 
butions? " 



As the students brainstorm the 
contributions made by each; the 
teacher will make a list on the 
board. 



.Let student^state reasons* giv- 
ing values for their *cho ices. 



Answers will vary. 



Answers will vary. The students 
will discuss the contributions of 
each person who is mentioned. 
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Activity 7 

Instructional ^ 
Objective: After participating in this activity, students will be able t 
to list the ways in which people who live in small tov/ns 
differ in their lifestyle from people who live in large cities, 



Materials^ Films trips— "The City". 

"Small Town" 
Handouts-- A Map of' North 
Jimniy's World 



Carol ina 
In The South 



Teacher Activities 



Student' Activities 



Read the stOT7 about "Jlmny's World 
In The South," to. see If you would 
enjoy* 1 1 vi ng 1 n. a smalj town . 

Do you think' James enjoys his home 
life with his family? In what ways 
can you expTore the similarities and 
liifferences In Jinny's home life from 
yours? 

Due to the' location of Mebane, N.C., 
do you think Jimjiiy is a southerner? 
Why? Are you a southerner? Explain. 

If Jimmy moved to Chicago to live, 
do you think he would still be a 
southerner?. Why? 



Let us view the two fllmstrips, "The 
City" and "Small Town." 

After the fllmstrips are shown, ask 
students to compare life in a city 
and on the fann. 

How do ypu think moving to a large 
city would affect Jimny's life? 



Sometimes people enjoy moving to a 
different area. What advantages 
would Jlinny encounter. 



Analyze^the story for 'similaVitles 
and diffei^ences with own experiences, 



Explore feelings and experiences. 



Students. will* locate Mebane, N.C. on 
the map of North Carolina. 



Students' answers will vary, yes-no. 
Students can be grouped according 
to answers and discuss^ reasons for 
yes-jio. 



Discussion. 



Answers will vary; hopeful lyi, chang- 
ing his lifestyle will be explored. 
Lot students make their' own list 
of ways that might affect Jlrany. 

List on board as students share 
experjc „es. 



Activity 7 (Continued) 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



What experiences do you suppose Amy 
Carter is having sjnce moving to the 
Capital in Washington, O.C.? 

As you know, when her father. becaie 
President, Any Cartel^ moved from the 
small tc^ of Plains, Georgia to 
Washington, D.C. Ask, what type of 
adjustments do you . ^^nk Amy would 
h«ive to make as a resu«t.of this 
move. 



AravC 



e the students compose a letter to 
Amy^arter asking her about the chan- 
ges she has ex^)er1enced since living 
in Washington. Perhaps ,the class 
will actually want to send these ■ 
letters to Amy at the White House. 
If not, just use this .activity as a 
thinking exercise. 



Some students might suggest writing a 
letter Jto Amy. 



Students think about this and discuss 
.the^ changes which Any probably experi- 
enced/ • ' 



The students will work individually or 
in groups, composing 'letters to be 
sent tq Amy. 
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3im*S WORLD IN THE SOUTH 

m • - ' 

James Ue Pric:e--or Jlnsny— lives in Mebane, a smU town- In North 
Carolina. Mother. Daddy, and four sisters are the center of Jinny's 
world, which extends to school and includes the community around him. 
Most boys are like Jimijor in* soi^e ways, yet he 'is a unique ^nd special 
person touched by where and how his family live. 

Jimny's father has two jobs. He works part of each day as the 
maintenance man at a nearby school. ^ the afternoon*, he goes to work 

t 

at a textile mill. But on Sunday afternoon, he plays with the children. 
His mother has a job two nwmings a week. But every day after school, 
she makes sure she is home with cold milk and coojcies for Jimmy. 

When Dad4y is home after school, Jimmy helps him rake up leaves 
and clean the yard. They gather old boards for firewood'. When work is. 
done, Jimmy visits his friend Gerald, who has a pony named Beauty. 
The boys take turns' rid.ing Beauty. Jisraiy wished many times he had 
a pony of his own. Sometimes, aimn^'s mother would ]et him §o^down- 
town all byliimself after school. There she would pick him up and take 

hiffl^ome. . ' 

On the main street of Mebane works Offiper Cook. Jimny asks him, 
"How doe§ that stoplight work without anybody touching it?" The officer 
tells him, "It works on electricity/ It stays one Jiinute on T^d and 

\ * 15' • 

one minti%e on green." * The policeman is there*" to help the children cross 

safely. * 

"Jimmy likes to pi j^r after school when he has finished studying his 
homework. He'piays in a corn field. The long rows of cornstalks make 
a fine, shady place for games of htde-and-seek. He also likes to play 

« 

c 
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ACTIVITY SET EVALUATION 

North Carolina is a part of the South. People living in the South are 
Southerners, whether they live in rural areas, snail towns, suburbs ^ 
or a big city. Living in the South is different from living in other 
parts of the country. 

Choose one city from a section of the United States other than the 
south (for exanple: New York City or Chicago) and then choose another 
city from North Carolina (for example: Greensboro). Nof/, name four 
things wh-ich you would expect to find in 'a North Carolina ci^y, but 
not expect to find in the other city of your choice.' 

\ 
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T^Te study of IftllGRATION TO THE UNITED StJ^TES 

Grade 5 



Trudi Maness 
St. Plus X School 
Greensboro, N. C. 



A PROWJCT OF: 

Project ACE 
P.O. Box 70 . 
Eden, NC 27288 
(919) 623-3428 

Ms. Barbara Smey 
Project Director 



miE TO THE TEACHER: 

The activities that follow will give the students a more In-depth 
understanding of Immigration to the United States. 

Ppsilble Field Trip: . * 

Naturalization Ceremony — call local Clerk of Courlfc (U.S. Post Office) 
to find out dates and time'of Nceremony. Call the Clerk o^tOlirts a week 
or two before set date for f1eld\r1p. Location— U.S. Post Office. 

Possible Resource People: 

The ClerK of Courts. 

Representative from local bar association to discuss new developmehts 
In laws Involving equal opportunity. 

If your school system has a resource file, you may find it helpful. 

There are several alternative activity- sequences that can be used: 

4,2,1,3,^,6,7 

or . ' ^ 

4,3,2,5,1,6.7 

Please read through the activities to familiarize yourself with material. 
There are teachers guides to the filmstrips and photo aids. You will find 
these extremely helpful. if you preview them before teacfiing the activities. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS INCLUDED 
IN THE ACTIVITY SEf 



No. 

For the Student |Act 



J ' ' ■ ■' 

AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS: 

Filmstrip (Sound) 



^Ish Inwfqrants to America . (Published by Stinburst 

Coinmuni cat ions) Culver City, Calif.: Social Studies 
School Service, (Cost = $59.00). 

A Nation of Immiqrants Today . (Published by New York Times 

Co.) Culver City, Calif.: Social Studies School 

Service, (Cost « $14.00). 

"This Is Mine: The Ethnic Dilemma." Fundatnental Issues 
of Our Tiweg>-Part II . Mount Kisco, N.Y.: Teaching 
Resources Films, (Cost « $20.00). 



PHOTO AIDS 



Wou nded Knee - 1973 . (Publishe,d by Documentary Photo Aids) 

Culver City, Calif.: Social Studies Scho61 Service, 

(Cost = $13,00): 



EXCERPTS FROM BOOKS: 



\ 



"An Italian Insnigrant Speaks Out." Cutler. Charles, and 
Morrill, George P. Land of Inroi grants . Colun^us, 
Ohio: Xerox Education Publications, T974, p. 42, 

"No Irish Need Apply." -yCu tier, Charles, and Morrill, 
George P. Land of Inwi grants. Colun*us, Ohio: 
Zeropc PubJ4cations, 19^4, -p.ll . 

"Our Land is ^tore Valuable Than Your Money.'"' McLuhan, T.C. 
Touch The Earth . New York: Sinwn and Schuster, 
19yi,.p.S3.' 

"Proclamation: To the Great White Father and All His 

People.*; Muluhan, T.C. Touch The Earth . New York: 
Simon, and Schuster, 1971, p. 164-165. 

"What We Owe To I imii grants.: Cutler, Charles, and l^rrill, 
Geor^ P. Land of Immiqrants . Colun^us, Ohio: 
Zerox Education Publications,. 1974. p. 44-47. 



mKSHEETS AND/OR HANDOUTS: 



Activity Set Evaluation 

Adult Civilian and Military .Dependent AppWcants for 

Naturalization 
Application for Naturalization 
Application To File Petition for Naturalization 
Federal Bureau of Investigation Itoited States Department 

of Justice Applicant 
Oath of Allegiance ^ . 

Statistics and Graph Regarding Irish Immigration 



For the Teacher As 
Background Information 



Activity Set Evaluation 



mm PURPOSE OF the activity set 



I. CONCEPTS 

Cultural. and Social Change 

Citizenship 

Loyal ty ' > ' 

Freedom and Equal 1^ 



Conflict 
Interaction 
Ethnic Groups 



II. OBJECTIVES 



Activity Number 



1 . KnoMl edge 



Students will know that every U.S. citizen has rights 1 
and responsibilities of citizenship. 

Students will know that many nationalities depended on 1,2 
each other as the United States grew. 

Students will know that the .problems of Inmigrants in 1,2,3 
U.S. history Influence alternative solutions to present- 
day problems. 

Students will know that the United States has changed Its 2 
polity tc^ard Immigrants over the past 150 years. 

Student will know that the process of political decision ^ 2,6 
making Is an atempt to resolve conflicting demandis. 



^ 2. Skills 



Students will acquire needed information about inmigrants 4,6 
to America. 

Students will think about information rationally, crea- • 3,4,5 
tlvely, and independently. 

» . <. 

Students will make decision about their own possible 1,2 
actions in prot>lem situations which Immigrants faced. 



3. Valuing 

Students will Oegin to accept the process of change, dev- 
elopment, and evolution -as part of the structure and func- 
tion of democratic government. 

Students will analyze values about similarities -and dif- 
ferences among peoples of the world. 



2.5 
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U. OBJECTIVES (Continued^ 



Activity Number 



4. Responsible Behavior ^ 

Students will cope with the conseqMences of decision 
making. 

Students will accept the consequences of their own 
actions. 

Students will respect rule of the majority and 
respect minority rights in the commjnities of which 
they are 'a part. 



3 
1 
} 
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Activity 1 



Instructional . * ^ « 

Objective: After viewing filmstrlp "A Nation of Immigrants. Today 
• and reading portions of the article "Wiat We Owe to ■ 
• Imni grants," students will be able to cite why people 
came to America; where they came from; problems they * 
faced; and contributions they made. 

Materials: Filmstrip—"A Nation of Iiraii grants Today" , ^ „ 

Duplicating Master from "A Nation of Irani grants Today" 
Teacher's Guide from "A Nation of Immigrants Today" 
Excerpt fnnj^iook— "What Me (Ktfe to Immigrants" 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



The U.S. is a nation of immigrants. 
Except for the American Indians, all 
of us are descended from Immigrants. 
Can anyone tell why people come to 
America? Where have they com from? 
What problems have they faced in this 
country? 

« 

We are going to see a films trip show- 
ing the people who have immigrated 
during America's 200 years of nation- 
hood, including our most recent citi- 
zens. Can anyone tell me where some 
of our most recent citizens came from? 
Why. did they come? What problems did 
they encounter? 

Write .these vocabulary words on board: 



aliens 

barrios 

Chicanos 

deported 

ghettos 

Hispanics 



immigrants 

migrants 

migration 

quotas » 

refugees 

visas 



What should we do about the illegal 
alien problem? 

Ask, "Do you know any of the contrlr 
butions made by immigrating cultures?" 
Read portions of "What We Owe to 
Immigrants." During the reading, 
be sure to tell the students to ask 
questions or add to information. 



Foods, inventions, medicine, labor, 
holidays, arts, science, music, . 
industry, etc. 



Some came from Vietnam, India, Cuba, 
and Mexico. 

More freedom; not satisfied with 
government 

Stu(tents review meaning' of the 
vocabulary words, listed on the 
chalkboar-d. 



• Activity 1 (Continued) 

M 

^ • J» ■ 

Teacher Activities 



"student Activities 



Show films trip. Tell styjlents 
watch for vocabulary words being 
used In films trip. We will discuss 
definitions afterwards. Stop film 
H Discussion^ Breaks and ask ques- 
tions In teachers guide. 

Follow up with more discussion on: 
vocabulary words and duplicating 
master. 



i 
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America has been jjood *or motA n( its immigrants. 
Nearly all have lived far better in this country 
than in their earlier homes. 

At the same time, immijjranth have enriched their 
chosen country in many ways. Evfry American would 
be poorer withcwt the gifts «l the immigrants. Jyst 
kiok at some of the foods we enjuy : 

• Ffom the Germam we jjot frankfuneK (hot dogs), 
hanrfnus. pumpernickel, strudel. and liverwurst. 

• ftom the French we jjot omdets. chocolate eclatrs. 
croquettes, and chicken fricas»iee. 

• Fnftn the Spa^sh-speakins peoples came tortillas, 
tamales, and chile. 

• From the' Italians came^spaghetti. macaroni. 

spiimoni. and salami. 



• «)ln addition, we have kielhasa (sat»iage) from Po- 
land. s«»y saiK:e fnim'.Iapan, tea fn»m Chimi, gumbo 
' ' from Africa, and beef StnigamilT from Huhsia. 



Immigrant Americans have won high hitwtrs in many 
fields. More than 40 percent off American Nobel IVize 
fnnneffi were btati in other .counirie»i. One example - 
U.S. Secretary of State Heni> Ku«.mj'er. a winner ».i 
the Nt^el P«ace Prize in l»J73. wjjw b»»nvin Cicrmany . 

Ftor the beginning of the nation. inimigrant> played 
an impwtant part in the Qovemmeni. Kght «1 the 
signeis of the Declaration of lndei>endem-e were ininii 
grants. Alexander Hamilton. Secretttr>- of ihe Trcasur\- 
undo- Ueoi|^ Washingtcm. came fn>m the Wesi Indit*. 

Scientists from abroad, especially in this- cent ur>-. 
helped gb^e American science world leadership. Albert 
Einstein.\5w9T-('fermany. changed n«iikrn M-iiniitu- 
thinking. He also suif^ested the atomic liumb to l*resi- 
dent Franklin iloosevelt. Knricti Fermi. fn»m Italy, wa;. 
a leMier in develofMng atomic ener^' . 

Earlier. John Kricsson—fmm Sweden develn|H-d 
the firia ironclad ship. Alexander (J^ihani Bell frum 
Scotland made the telephone. Igor Sikt»r»ky tn>ni Ka-*- 
sia won 'fame in this country for his work un airships. 

Meanwhiie. immigrant businessmen helind build tfw 
coimtry. Andrew Carnegie from ik-«ilaiid ^ta^e»^ huge 
steel mills. Michael Cudahy Imm Irclaiul iHvaiiu* u 
I^Kln- in the biteaness of iwtktng meat. iJavid Samoll 
from Kunisia was a giant in t he radki in(lu.>( r\ . 

In recent yeaiv large nurolHT* uf d«K*u»rs. .sfienti>«is. 
and engineer from abruad have fltn-ketl m lhi> num- 
try. During the I970'h more than IHKHI sHiemisi> ami 
, engineers a year came lo America. t)iht r Vt»unirie> 
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weie furnishing th^ United States more ckictors eoch 
year than came out of all of the American schools of 

rtne. 
Between 1949 and 1967 about 100^000 scientists, 
engineers, and docrtors entered this country from 
abrcmd. They may have saved the nation as much as 
$4 billion in thec<»it of their education alone. 

But what of immigrants whu were less educated 
le^is ftinKHis? Their labor ran the factori^ and fanm 
that made America the richest country in the world. 
Th^ helped lay the railroad tracks that ofmied up the 
West. They beoime slnal^bus^ness men and skilled 
workmen. 

Take the case of Martin MarlinMHi of Wayzatra, 
Minnesma. He did mH make a tortune m win a Nitta*! 
Prize, in fail, he attracted attention in 1!I59 mainly 
because he had reached the age lUU, 

Yh Mr. Martinson had done much fiir his lellow 
Americans during his bng life. Here is hln story: 
*The young n^n I grew up with inl!>weden had been 
* in America.Theycamehomeoverthewinter. 

**They g(K me interested in going to America. On 
' April 12. IH»0. I set out with qiute a group of 
young'pe<iple from my region. 

•*The boot thim (loteborg to h^giand had very poor 
^^ynce) There was a liA of dirt. It was like a cattle bfiat. 
^^*Fiwm UverpooU Kngland. we went to New Yc^k on 
the Inman Une. It was a steamboat and very good. 
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'*Once I was here, people helped me' get citizenship 
pa(^« Tl^ wanted to have votdv. I think Jaroe^ 
Garfield was running fi»c Freskl^t/* 

Mr. Martinscm traveled to Chicago and then to 
Stillwater, Minnesota. Hits was a lumlwing toWn near 
the meeting of the St. Cnax and Mississipin rivers* 
ThmB he found a yk^ as a woodworker. 

At the Stillwater Mantifacturing Company Mr. 
Martinson becanM a fmeman. He iras placed in charge 
of producing woodwork Urn the state caiatol in St. 
PkuL He also made i^towcases from rare acacia wood 
for the Kshop N|us^m in Hcmolulu. 

la rMirraieiH. Mr. Maitimcm was living with his 
fliHi, a doctCNT. He also luui am^her sim. two grand ^« 
ficms. and seven gr^t-grai^'hildren^ He could louk* 
tm^k on ft life of quiet but valuable %vurk in his chosen 
country. ^ 

t 

Or .take the c^ of M<mi^ Zone, a lHa>ine^man 
bwn in Mezabich* Russia. He came to New .York at the 
age of 18. On getting off the ^hip he gratefully kissed 
the grornid. ITien he fucked some green grass and stuc4 
itinhissint. 

Back in Ki^sia he had barely missed being drafted. 
His parents had a doctor give him some medicine "be- 
fore his f^hyskal examination. The medicine made 
him ai^iear unfit fm- the draft. 

Once in this onintry Mr. Zone did nm go into the 
dishing indi^try. His parents had urged him to take 
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Albert Eisstela iakm the otOh as dUsm 
with Us secreCaxy (left) aad Us daughter. 



up other work. So he escaped the sweatshops entered 
1^ no nwny other Kt^isian Jewush immigrant*. 

Instead, he found a job in a rubber factory in Se- 
tauket. Loni5 Island, There he was prureuted t^auite of 
htM high ability. 

A year later he »»enl for his wife and chiWren. But 
his arife did not like Setauket and moved with the 
children to New York City. A week laier a lonely Mr. 
*£otte jmned her there. 

He begaa as a i*eller of rubber heels— the first in 
New Ywk City--to ^hoe r^iair shops. iTiii* developed 
into a large rubber supply business. Mr. Z9ne*s two 
sons a^ finally his grandsom jiifened the busing. 

Into great oM age Mr. Zone kept working in his 
«^mpany. At the end of his* life he had done atmust 
everything he had wanted to do. He would like to have 
visited Russia. But he jokingly claimed that the Riw- 
sian i^vemmeht might jail him for escaping the draft . 
' Many millions of immigrants like aMr. Maitirowm and 
Mr. Zone jwned the {nainstream of American Ufa. They 
I neveriorgot their homelands. Yet they built new lives 
within the framework the>' found in America. 

Some immifTants,- however, chose quite a dillereni 
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|Mth. They grouped thcmselv«i c»»mj>lcicly a|>an (mm 
other Americans. Their gmUpi iMftume Mraniie and 
charming islands in the Amemj^n niainMreani. 

Commcmly, these graups came to America to ftillow a 
certain iaith. In European countries this was- some- 
times not possible. But America ollered freedom and 
lotsofruom. " 

For example, 300 fiirmenj from (Jermany came to 
Ohio in the last century. There the> founded a >ett le- 
nient named Zoar, In itUbey wished lu wtirship CHkI in 
thnr own way and to live pure lives. * 

Joseph Bimeler led the little gnnip, Siwrn. under hi> 
leadefship they had.built a German village. It had 
flour and woolen mills, a machine shop, shufis lo make 
china and tiles, and other industries. 

All of this was owned in common. I':ach memlier 
gat what he needed from the general fund, plan 4tM* 
suits a year. Kach was given a j»A to do. Zi»ar needed 
little from the rest of the United States cxcciH hired 
workers. 

But slowly new ways of thinking secfK'd into the 
coUmy. By the end of the 4eniur>' the cash. UuhI. and 
buildings were divided anxHig the |HH»ple ihere. l-Acn 
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so* the eokmy €>f Zoar had left its nrnfktm the thou* 
sandn of jpe^ile whu lived in it ar came th^ to vitat. 

More finnumi was the 8ettteii||€mt fff Amami. Hiik 
iMmhered neven vtltafcw along the Iowa River, The 
l^i^ came to Amerka in 1826 fn»ni Ctmimny. In' 
thiti coitntry they bought land aiHl owned it jiantly. 

Membemhip grew to l«800 people. The settlenu^li 
gnm ii€h« >idth a valtie in 1920 of ovi^ $2 mtllicci. In 
1930-Amaiia became a company. ^Yet its Meab liv^on 
for .many^ of the people in the shs^w of the old s^tle- 

Most immi^ntti bleiMied nmre clo^ly with common 
American life. They gave a new br^dth to the na- 
tkm'si thought and cuhtumh. It would be hard to imag- 
ine America witlKiut thdr colcHf ul acklttiiK^. 

Hundreds of artists and writm from abroad flow- 
ered in America, Vladimir Nabokov, bom in Russia, 
wcm fame as a writer o( novels afti^ (timing to the 
Umted States. He has often said that he foumi heie 
the best ctmditions for his work. He hiter moved to 
Switzerland. But even there he pntudly calls himself 
an Ana*ricam 

W. H. Auden. the poet« left hlngland Amcncu. 

Hb works written in America won him a Pulitzer Prize. 

« 

His ties. with England remained stmng* Yet Auden's 
later poems show his attachment to his new country, 
in this century an especially large numbw of muss- 
came to the llniriKl States. Arturo Toscantni was 
ble to live under the rule of Italy's former leader, 
Mussolini. In this country Toscanini led such grou)^ 
as the NBC Symphony and the New York Phil- 
harmonic* 

Igw Stravinsky fled to Fmnce from Russia after the 
Revolution thm. He then left France at the tNSginnsng 
of World Waflil. He became an Amencan dtizm and 
wtAe some of his great music in California. CMany 
other Kurc^ans, like Suavtnsky. fled fn>m country to 
eountiy bdbre coming to settle in the Imiied State^i.)* 

Everywhere in America one can see tht? work of tit h- 
er. le^s fannius immigrant actists. Italian .sections of 
some cities brighten every year with music and dancing 
from the old country, Columbus, St. Patrick^ and 
Puerto Kican days in New York and elsewhere lemtnd 



Americans of Old World customs. • 

In recent years some Americans have turned agaiuM 
the trf thb natirni at» a melting piM. Acc^mling u% 
that kka* immigrant^ bm.'Ofmng Am^cnfth Ut^ namt 
of thdr dilTi^encas, 

Ip &ct, great numbers of immigrants cried to dti 
just that/They successfully learned tu talk and act likc/ 
thdr American n«ghbors« and even cluise American* 
sending** names. 

Lately, liowev«« some immigrants and their children 
have nKived in theoppi^te directkin. Fur example — 

• The children aiKl grandchildren of immtgrani> 
have been learning their oki family ianguago, Mtch a^ 
Pblish. 

• Meikwi AmmcHn/ italiah American* and (rther 
gnmps have objected to unfoir tr^tment in mmies 
and im television. ' 

More than ever, Americans are taking an interest 
in the footb and cooking of oth^ countries. 

• Colleges are carrying more courts dealing with 
miiKmty ^Ufhi such as the Mexican Ameri4an>, 

Yet ev^ thu» is ma rually new. liiiniigruntN aiHl ilu- 
children of immigrants have oft«*n kept oid vu>tuai>. 
And soine of these ctmtoms have %ron wide acceptance. 
Ihe German American Cluristmas tree is now dimply 
Am«k:an. St. Patrick's Day is now celebrated by large 
nun^im of i^pleothwthan lri^h American>. 

Oftou* Handlin, writer on immigration* ha^ said: 
"Omre I thought to write a history of the immigrants in 
America, Then i discovered that the immigrant.^ mri' 
American history." 

Every group in America cain^^ originally from an- 
othar continent. Arrival here haS meant learning how to 
live with the larKi and with the people already here. ^ 

Some immigrants won quick acceptance, like the 
lata* English immigrants. Others have had to struggle; 
hke the bv&h and Eastern Euro}H*ans. Yet in time all 
gnmps have risen in income ami pc9wer. 

K pluribuM umifw— "one made up of nuiny" ap 
pears cm the great' seal of the Unified Stiiti^. It upplicN 
to the states of the llnion. Hut it can alsii ap|>ly to 
the^ many difl<^en( peoples that make up the ^atiitn 
various ami yet united. ^ 
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Activity 2 



Instructl.dnal 

Objective: /^fter filling out graph on Irish Immigration, tfhe student 
should be abl^to construct ajjraph using g^v^ti data and 



CQiifiare^nd cOntnist Infu^niatlon. 



After reading the "poem "No Irish tfeed /ipply" and "^. Italian 
Immigrant Speaks Out the stud^nt..^hou1d be able to 
compare and contrast attitudes of two Migrants. 



HateHals: Handout— "Statistics and jSraph Regarding Jrlsh Iwnlgratlon' 



i 



Excerpt— "No Irish* Need Apply" ■* 

"An« Italian Immigrant Speaks .. 
Other— Crayons ' . • 



Special Directions 
to the Tedcher: 
a. 



Depending on students knowledge of working with graphs, 
you may need,-to teach or review on the board how to 
read and fill In- a graph t^fore coo^iletlng this one. 
If you want children to read poem and, article, be sure 
to. give them the copy In advance' so the readirig goes 
smootfily. 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



In 1879, Ireland had a potato. fam> 
1r^. Does anyone know what famine 
. ineans? Have student look the mrd 
* up. and read it to the class. Mdny 
people starved, but sdme were able 
to IothI grate to the United States 
to have a better chance to feed 
their families. Using the data 
on^ the sheet, fill out a; bar or 
line graph. 

What statement can you make about 
Irish Immigrants frotn studying . 
your grapli? - . 

What happens, tod^y if a country has 
a famine as a result of a war, 
drought or other natural disaster? 
Do the people move to another, placel 



look up the meaning of famine. 



Fill out grS^h using a different 
colored crayon for each year. 



The number of immigrants Increased 
greatly in 1880 because of the 
famine. 

Countries and organizations help 
one another by providing for the 
needs of the people. ' 



Activity '2 (Contifiiied). 



teacher Activities 



Student Act4vities 



Have a student read the (oem'^lto 
Irish Need Aiiply " 
and ask the students to express hoM 
they think the boy must have felt. 
Oo they tiiink his actions vfere jus- 
tified? Could lie have handled the 
situation differently? 

let's read about an Italian KmS- 
grant and his feelijigs. Oo the 
Irish boy and the Ita.lien man share 
any of the same /eelings? .Here 
they treated unfairly? Vftiat tan 
we do to insure that all people are 
treated jequally? 



• Read poem. 

/ . • • • 

student suggestion of alternative 

action. 



Variousi, responses . 



y 
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STATISTICS AND GRAPH R£GAftDING IRISH irtlK^^TION 



80.000 
70,0(K) 

50.000 
40,000 
30.000 
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10,000 



41 
9 



1377 



1878 



1879 



1880 



ft 

Approximate Number of Immigrants 



1877 - 14.570 

1878 - 15.900 

1879 - 20.015 
I860 - 71,603 
1881 - 72.350 
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'The PraUes They Grow jSmaii* 

"The foHowinn Irish san^ IcUs of the smaUer numbeM 
of poiQt€ieh~(^ "pratieH^'srown in the late I840*s. 
The singer thinka of going abroMl. But he hopea to be 
able to $tay in Ireland. « 

C). THE praties they grow small, over here, over here. 

O, the i^tiefi they grow small. '. \ 

- Aiidth^e'owfrDinsiHingtolail. 

And we eat them skins and'ali, over here, over hwe. 

O, I wish that we were geese, night and mom, night 
and mom. 

O, I wish that we were geese, 
they fly and take their ease. 

And they live and die in peace, over here, over here, 

O, we're trampled in the dust, over here, over here. 

0( we're trampled in the dust. 

But the Loid in whom w^ trust 

Will 9ve us crumb crust, over here, over h^. 



'No Irish Apply' 

Pia^e from lrek$nd had to hok ,fmrd A» 
couAtry gn^e^ they mre not yet ready for city life or 
m»it. Some i&ene weakmed by htmger and tUvknem. 
And 6osses of^en turned the4rish aujoy unfairly. 

The folUMHr^g Bong shows the anger felt by mtmy 
itish^b seekers. n 



l.'M A healthy boy fuA landed from the town of ^ 
BailyCad. 

I want to make a living and I ^irant it very imd. 
Whra 1 hmxd about a job. "it's (he thing." says I. 
But the tMity cowaid ended with "No Irish Need. 
Apply." 

"Whoo." says I, "th^ h%t insult, but to get the place 
riltiy.- 

So I went |here to see the gangster with his "No Irish 
Need Apply.** 

Chorus: ' ^ 

Some dti think it is l»d luck to be christened Pal or 
Dan 

But to me it is an honor to be bom an irishman. 

I started out to And the house. I got there mighiy soon. 
1 . ftNuid the old chap seated— he was reading the 
TUbme. 

I told him what I came for, whra he in a rage did flv. 
"No!" he says. "You are a Paddy, and no IrisTi need 

Hjen I feels my ange^ rising, and I'd like to black his 
eye. 

Forto tell an Irish gentlemen "No Irish Need Apply." 
I couldn't stand it longer so a-holdof him I took. 
And I gave him such a beating as he'd get at Donny- 
Imxik. 

He shouted "bloody murder," and to get away did try, 
And swore he'd never write again "No Iri^h Need 
Apply." 

Wdl. he made a l»g ^logy. 1 told him then good-bye, 
Sai^g. "Wh«i next you wsmi a b«iting, write 'No 
Irish Need A^ly.'" 
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An Italian 
Immigrant 
Speaks Out 



Special permission granted by Land of Immigrants 
published by Xerox Education Publications (c) 
1974. Xerox Corp. 



Newcomers to the United States'faced _ 
real hwrdships. Marty were cheated. Many 
lost hope. Some died in accidents. Some 
gave up and went back overseas. 

Hut most stuck itout. And they were 
filled with wonder at their new home. 
They fought to understand American ways 
—and their place in the future here. 

Here, an ftalian immigrant writes his 
feelings: 



*i go about the streets. 1 don't see the 
American city like the great beauty of Roma or 
Napoli. I do not find water shooting up. I do not 
hear voices singing. No . . , this is not like the 
l^t beauty of Italy. ' 

"But one day I see very, v«y big building. My 
mind is struck. With all I havjc seen in Koma. in 
Mileno. in FHrenxe— I never see anything like that! 

"When I go to night school, I get fbie see of 
America. The teacher treat everyone ji»t the 
same. The Jew just the same the Chinaman, the 
Chinainan just the same the Italian. He give me 
welcome like I was an American. I learn a little 
English. 1 learn about American government and 
how the people can make change and |m>^ess. 
» like very much this td^. 

"1 do not wish at all to gu back to Italy. 
Everything bepn to look different. I have not 
think much about the future before. I have think 
about the past. Maybe I have a soij^it b the 




future that b for him. America is to l>e his 
OHintry. 

"What is the past? It is gone. The future is to 
come, and I think that when my son shall live 1 
wish it to be some grtot time.' For the future 1 
canrM>t sm so much Italy as America. 

"luly in world's highest pla^e nearly one 
thousand y»irs. But the world continue. Ii go on. 
Now comes the great day^ for America -the ^reai 
science, the great art, the great letters. 

"Why to live in the past? America is future. 
I am a nwh and my son will be a roan. Why not 
live to be somebody ourselves in a nation mure 
fStmt than any? 

"I see big work ahead! 1 learn Kntiiish. work ior 
good laws, work for better guvernmeni That in 
wh^ the American is always do. Always work |t»r 

new and better. 
"It come to me like I am born -I am / 

American!" , 



Activity 3 

Instructional 

Objective: After viewing filmstrip "This is Mine: The Ethnic Oilenma," 
the students should be able to interpret the phrase "melting 
pot" and list reasons why it Is appropriate or inapproprate. 



Materials: Filmstrip— "This is Mine: The Ethnic DileirFia' 



Special Directions 
to the Teacher: 

>telpful teachers guide included 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Have any of you ever had brunswick 
stew? Describe what it is. America 
has been described as a "melting pot." 
Can anyone tell me why? During early 
American history, the immigrants 
wanted to blend Into the American way 
of life or culture. But more recently 
in American historyj this idea has 
changed. The melting pot theory is 
questionable. 

First, introduce the filmstrip by 
showing it at a rapid pace. This will 
provide an overview which should be 
followed by an introduction to vocab- 
ulary words. Next, show the filmstrip 
again, but this time at a much slower 
pace pausing for class discussion. 



Explain that "ethnic" means belonging 
to a large group of people who have 
coninon traits and custons. "Dilemma" 
refers to a situation Involving choice 
beti'/een equally unsatisfactory alter- 
natives. 

Vocabulary words: (words with stars 
have been: defined in earlier activity) 



anarchy 

asBimulation 
♦Chicane 

Immigration 

fraternal 
♦ghetto 
*ininigration 



McCarthyism 
♦migration 
reform 

re vol ution 

segregation 

socialism 



Various responses. 

Meat and vegetables cooked over 
high heat - they blend, loosing 
their identity. 



Activity 3 (Continued) 

Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



After viewing the fllmstrlp, ask 
four students to represent four 
generations of an ethnic group, 
showing how attitudes changed from 
generation to generation: 
First generation - eager, hopeful, 
want to learn American ways. 
Second and Third generation - 
rapidly adopted American ways, 
anxious to be like everyone else, 
iishamed of parents. 
Fourth generation - began to take 
pride in their different back- 
grounds, a search for identity or 
roots. 

Is "roelting pot" the proper phrase 
to use or can you think of a better 
one? 



Possible answer: Tossed salad - 
ingredients remain separate although 
the>y are mixed together. 



Activity 4 



Sins true tional 

C^jective: After cofi^leting this activity, students, should be able to 
identify the feelings the Indians have experienced in the 
past and present. 



V 



Materials: Excerpts— Our l^and Is More Valuable Than Your ftoney - 

Proclamation: To The Great White Father and All His People 
Photo Aid— Wounded Knee - 1973 



Special Directions } 
to the Teacher: 

If you want your students to read statements, give them»a day 
or two to practice. 

f 



Teacher Activities 



'Student Activities 



How do you feel when treacted unfairly? 



What do you think you would do if you 
were treated unfairly repeatedly over 
a long period of time? 

The first Americans came over by a 
land bridge - (show on map v/here 
Alaska was once connected to Asia). 
These first Immigrants werp the 
' Indians. Does anyone know how the 
. Indians have been treated through' 
America's history? 

Today we are going to read a statement 
made by a Blackfeet chief in- regard 
to the signing of one of the first 
land treaties. 

How does he feel? What does he value? 

Let's rea'd the Indians' proclamation 
involving their claims to Alcatraz In , 
1969. What did they want? How did 
they feel about the way they had been ' 
treated? Should they have been 
evicted? 



Hurt, sad, rejected, left out, 
unliked. 

Get angry, treat people the same 
way, be mean, stay away, etc. 

Moved to reservations. Lack of 
job opportunities, education, and 
representation. ^ 



Students read the handout, "Our 
land Is ^to^e Valuable Than Your 
Money." 



He feels sad. He values the land. 

Students read the handout, "Proc- 
lamation: To the Great White 
Father and All His People." 

Answers to the questions will vary. 
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Activity 4 (Con tintmd) 



Teacher Activities <j Student Activities 



Read over teacher's guide to the 
photo aids of Wounded Knee. Pre- 
sent the pictures and generate 
stuctents* feelings about the 1973 
Incident. 


Discussion. 


If the Indians had knonfn what life 
was going to be like In America, 
do you think they would have come 
In the first place. 


Discussion. 






« 

\ 


r 
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fl dtml of one of ihe |irifi^i|ial bands tht norfttern Blitckfeet, upon teir^ ask«d by 
as, delevi^s fo; his stf^ture to one of ttiefirit land treaties m bis re^on of the IMiik 
River, near tfie rmthern tNHder of Montana ami the North«iiest Territories, resfmrids 
tilth a re^cticNi of the immey values of the vrfiite man. 

( 

OUR LAND IS MORE VALUABLE THAN YOUR MONEY. IT WILL LAST 
forever. It vwtii not uven iieiidi by tht; ficitmrs of fire. As fofig us the siin sinnes und 
the waters flow, this land witi be here to give life to nien ami animals. We cannot 
sell thte lives of nien and animals; therefore wu cannot sell this laiKJ.-h Wcis /mi 
liere for us by Ifie Great Siiirit and we canrtot SL*il it because rl duirs not liutoiu} lu 
us. You can count your money and burn it within the ikxJ of a butfalo's tieutL tnii 
only the Great Spint can count the grains of ^nd and tlie blades of grass of these 
plains. As a present to you, we will give you anyttiing we have tiiat you can take 
with you; but the land, never. 
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In November erf 1969, a group of tndiani seized tN *rimd erf Alcanaf, the oM 
firifOfi $ite, which wai occupied only by soir^ careiafcert. The littfienf refused the 
Of den of fovernment offiCMlt to leave ami were fofciMy eetcied in ^ne 1971. The 
foliowifig statement expiaint their claim to the islatMl. 



PROCLAMATION: TO THE GREAT WHITE FATHER AND ALL HIS PEOPLE 

We, the native Americans, re claim the land known as Aicatraz island in the 
name of all American Indians by right of discovery. 

. We wish td be fair and honorable in our dealings with the Caucasian 
inhabitants of this^nd, and hereby offer the following treaty: 

We will purchase said Alcatraz Island for twenty-four dollars (S24$ in glass 
beads and red cloth, a precedent set by the white man's purchase of a similar 
island about 300 years ago. Wc know that S24 in trade goods for these 16 acres is 
more than was paid wfien Manhattan island was sold, bur we know that land 
values have risen over the years. Our offer of $1.24 per acre is ^eater than the 
47^ per acre that the white men are now paying the California Indians for their 
land. We will give to the inhabitants of this island a portion of that land for their 
own, to be held in trust by the American Indian Affairs arMi by ^the bureau of 
Caucasian Affairs to hotel in peipetuity - for as k>ng as the ^n shall rise and the 
rivers down to the sea. We will further guide the inhabitants in the proper way 
of living. We will offer them our religion, our education, our life-ways, in order to 
help them achieve our level of civilization btvA thus raise them and ail their white 
brothers up from their savage and unha^^y state. ,We offer this treaty in good 
faith and wish to be fair and honorable in our dealings with all white men 

We feel that this so called Alcatraz Island is more than suitable for an Indian 
Reservation, as determined by tfie white man's own stamJards. By this we mean 
that this place resembles most Indian reservations in that: 

1. It is isolated from modern facilities, and without adequa.te means of 
transportation. 

2 It has no fresh running water. 

3. It has inadequate sanitation f^ilities. 

4. There are no oil or mineral rights. 

5. There is no industry and so unemployment is very ^eat. 

6. There are no health care facilities. ^ 
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7. The soil IS rocky and non f>ruductive, »md ihe (jihI ilues not sufjport 
game. 

8. There are no educational fdciiitii's. 

9. The population has always exceeded the land base. 

10. The population has always been held as pnsortftrs untl kfpi dupcmient 
upon others. 

Further, it would be fitting and symbolic that ships from jII over the 
world, entering the GoldefTtSate, would first see Indian land, and thus be 
reminded of the true history of this nation. This tiny island would be a symbol of 
the great larKfs once ruled by free and noble Indians. 
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Activity 5 



Instructional 

Objective: After viewing the filmstrips "Jewis|i Insnigrants to America," 



the student should be able to tell What motivates people to 
immtgrate to new land, to coin)are diversity existing within 
immigrant groups, to list contributions of Jewish Immigrants 
and to identify prejudices. 



Materials: Filrastrip—^ish Immigrants to America" 



came to America? Write responses on 
board. Do yoi' know any of the Jewish 
customs? Write on the board. 

Show filmstrips of "Jewish I wni grants 
to America" and have children add any- 
thing new under headings already on 
the board. 

The Jewish -Americans are one of 
America's most influential immigrant 
groups. These people have moved from 
place to place throughout their 2,500 
year history because of religious 
persecution. The U.S. has provided a 
sanctuary (safe place) for Jews 
because in the U.S., religious fr:pedom 
Is guaranteed to all. 

The following vocabulary words will 
help the students understand the film: 

^ - Anti-Semitism - dislike of or 
prejudice against Jews. 

- eimilate - to strive to equal or 
surpass. 

- indigent - very poor, needy 

" Inquisition - the Catholic Church 
in Spain four centuries ago, 
established 'an agency to punish 
people wiio did. not believe In 
their church. 
- "* Marranos - Jews who became Chris- 
tians instead of fleeing. 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Why do you think the Jewish people 



Responses will vary. 




Activity 5 (Continued) 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



- pogrom - organized massacre of 
people belonging to a particular 
ethnic group. 

- Hfc - small shrill-toned musical 
instrument. resaid>11ng the flute. 

" Sabbath - day of religious wor- 
sh1p« Sunday for most Christians, 
Saturday, for Jews and some 
groups of Christians. 
scapegoat - person or group 
wrongfully blamed and pijnished 
for the mistakes and failures of 
others. 

- Semite - a Jew or Arab. 

" synagogue - Jewish place of wor- 
shlp. 

- welter - state of confusion; to 
/ytumble around; ,a violent tossing. 

After each fllmstrip, go over review 
questions on p. 8, 9 and 10*. 



Follow up activities 5 

p. 11 - teachers handbook 
p. 13 - #1, 02 and #3 



- #5 



C 



Activity 6 



Instructional 

Objective: Students will be able to list the requirements rtfeeded to become 
d citizen of the United States. 



Materials: 



Handouts— Adult Civilian and Military Dependent Applicants 

Naturalization 
Application for Naturalization 
Application to File Petition for Naturalization 
. Federal Bureau of Investigation United States 
Department of Justice Applicant 
Oath of Allegiance 
Reference Books 



Teacher Activities 



. Student Activities 



Ask the students to pretend they have 
just arrived in this country and want 
to become naturalized citizens. Ask 
them if they think there are certain 
requirements a person should have in 
order to become^UJI, citizens? Ask 
them to work alone or in pairs to find 
out what is required, the length of 
the waiting period, the cost, and any 
other In^rtant information. Discuss 
where this informatiwi might be found: 
reference books under Citizenship, 
Naturalization, Immigration, etc. 

Review Information. 



Lead a class discussion to develop a 
definition of citizenship, that all the 
students agree on. Write it on' the 
board. Qive out a copy of "The Oath 
of Allegiance" and read it. T)ie 
children will probably hove difficulty 
understanding it. Divide the class 
Into groups and give them certain 
sentences of the oath to rewrite, 
using words they understand. Then, 
re- read the oath and discuss. 



^16 
f 



Using reference materials, the stu- 
dent^will seek their information. 
They should record what they find 
in their notebooks. Students should 
include such Information as: 

- Must have documentary proof of 
legal admission to the United 
States.. 

- mS't be at.least 19 years old. 

- Must have resided in the United 
States for five years and must 
have resided ^n the state for 
six months. . 

- WiSt provide two witnesses: who 
are citizens. 

- Must take exam to be sure he or 
she has knowledge of English 
language and of organization 

of the United States government. 



Activity 6 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Ask ttie students — Would all natural 
bom citizens be willing to take such - 
an oath? 

Distribute handouts listed above and 
have the students examine their con- 
tent. - 



• 



Is there jany thing In these materials 
Vthat they do not understand? 



Role playing.. In small groups, have 
students pretend to be aliens wanting 
to become a O.S- citizen. Have other 
students be the Clerk of Courts. They 
should have acquired the necessary 
Information to be able to ask and give 
the proper information. 



swers will vary. 



If there Is.'^ave other students 
speculate on why It would be 
Important. 
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I3E$T COPY AVAIUBLE 



uWiTBO STATES mPJ^iemEsre jusTicts 

irodgration and'l^turaliseation service 
1430 W. Feamree St. , N.K. 
Atlanta, Seorgia 

« 

TO: ADULT CIVILI^ AWP MILITAA3f OgPEtPEyT APPLICAWTS 

Enclosed are necessary applicati/n forms for the P"^|® 
of. fi-U^g a petition for naturalization. Pl«»« the 
follo%fin5 before completing your applioation. 

l\ after reading instructions on Form ^^^J' J^i^i^-f 
applicable spaces thereon. Use V^"*^ 

i^Sicate clearly at Item 2(a), page 1, exactly J^^J^ng 
you have resides there. If you are the figouse of a U . S. 
Serviceman is being transf«rre4 ^^f^*^*-^^!''^ ' 
authorized to go with or join hi« in ^Ij^^^pf^^^l, • 
you ^oul4 also submit bepartiiiant of Oef^jae ^o"^"*^^ 
iith your papers. If you are not goina J^road, J^JJJ?*^^ 

for at least tlie iflBraediaie preceding six mont^is. 

2. Completa Bli>j5raphic- Information Sheet, f^inn G-32S, 
with full information. 

3 . «ave vour photegraphe taken by a a^ca^ phot^rBph«r 
o; stSdio and show the>otograpto^ the in«tructxonson 
Your application as to the )cinA Pif^^fL^L^^JS^ 
Only pkotographS as outlined therein ^^^^ Jf^^^^I^ 
Hacbino-made (wherein yott ti^ke y«ur ov.m photoaraphs) and 
Polaroid ptotqgrapbs are luiacceptable . 

4. Coi^plete all infomiation on fingerprinii chart 

to youV'^and have fingerprints taken by your^baaa or local 
police station, or sheriff's office. 

5. TJpon completion of the above itewe, fonjrard 
fingerprint chart, and your photographs to this office. 

After your papers have been ^^^^^iyed in this 
therein ki^processed and y«u vill ^^^^'^^^^f^^f Jj.?^?^ 
fiS of the date, time, and plaoa you are appear with 
vo^ two (2) U. S. citizen witnesses for an interview 
at ihich time you %?ill take an oral examination in U. S. 
SL?ory, the constitution, and- the fundamentals and 
principias of govetn«ient. A test Will alsa J^ven-^to 

detCmino your^ability to read, ^^J^^' •Sf'iS^o tS^CoSJ;* 
There will be a $35.00 filing fee to be paid to the Court 

then. ' 
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THIS FORM fS SUMinCO M CWNEaKIN WilH Am 
□ NAIUftAUMIKM Q ADJUITMIHT OF STATUS 



nn 



SK^Utt OF -Arnica OA ff1ff<0N|fl 



Mil 



5 



Ara oH copfos loglbtet □ Yoi 

rcNAiT^i sf vcii fCNAiTics AHf nwmo sv law f«i KNOWMcaY Lid imifuuv faistftwio or cohccm^ a MAicfttAi fact 



APPllCAMT; 



0E Sim£ TO PUT YOUR NAME AND AMEN ftf CISTgATION NUMBER IN 
THEBOXOUTUNEDB^^ 



(OTHER AG&Npr U$£) 



INS USE (Offico of Orijin) 

OFFICE CODE:'' 
TYPE OF CASE: 
DATE: 



ERIC 



119 



(Dhtanl. 




liiiffBiAmM AM HAfVMittAnoM tana 

- I. • • 

AmicATMi 19 fu mvm m uwmurm 

, . INSTRUCTIONS TO THE APPLICANT 

fnetr ttff M$ fatttnictkm iteet More filMl M ^ fonn) 

You in»»t he tt Ir^ 18 yean oW^TO? |rtSfiS'& lalfflilJB.TS!iig iWor i typcuritrr. answer evcty c|ue«i«w in 
Ote apfifkatiiHi form, whether you »re mak or female. If you need iiK>fesj>ace fur an answer. H riic ' Cioiinued" in your answer, 
tto) finiA your answer on a sheet frf ftaper this aite, giving die nun^ of ihc <)uestion. 

VOU WILL BE EXAMINED UNDER OAJH ON THE ANSWERS IN THIS APPLICATION WHEr* YOU 
APPEAR FOR YOUR NATimALKATION EXAMINATION. 

If you wish to be called for examination af the same time at a relatiw who is applying for naiufaliiaiion n called, attach 
« Kfiaraie sheet so stating, and show the name and the Alien Registration Number of that relative. 

1. TOM MUST SfND WITH THIS APPUCATION THI POttOWIHe ITEMS 111. (21. fSrAMO (41: 

(1) i%iKO|pra{^ of your Fact; V 

a. Three identical unglaxed copies, size 2x2 inches only. 

b. Taken within the last ^ days. 

c. Distance from top of head to point of chin to be I inctK». 

d. On thin paper, with light backgr<Hind,. showing front view without hat. 

e. In natural cdor or black and white, and not maclune-made. 

f. Unsigned (but write Alien Registration Nimiber lightly in pencil in center of tevet%e u6c) * 

(2) Fingerprint Chart— Compkie the per»»inal daU items such as-namc, aliJ<c4. wei^-ht. Jjie of birth, cic Wnic m 
your Alien Registration Number in the space m-rked ■MiscellaBCous No. MNO" or -Your Nt.. IX A " and take the 
chart with these instruciicms to any police statum. sheriff s office, or olfice of the Immi>:raiion and Naturali/ah«»n Serv- 
ice for fingerprinting. Y««i must then sign the chart in the presence of the officer taking: Ihc fingerprints and have him 
sign his name and title and fill in the date in the spaces provided. DO NOT ttEND. FOLD OR CREASE THE FIN 
GFRPRINT CHART. 

(3) Kogrrnf^ Informatioo.— Complete every item in the Biographic Infoimaiion form furnished you with this applu 
ration and sign your name on the line provided. If you have ever served in the Armed Fmccs of the United Slates, obtain 
and complcij also an extra yellow sheet of the form, bearing the num'ber G-525B. 

(4) U.S. Military Service.—If your application is based on your militaty service, obuin and ciwnpleie Form N-126. "Re 
ijuest for Certification of Military or Naval Service." 

2. FEE.— DO NOT SEND any fee with this applicatitm unless you are also applying for a ceriificaie of citiienship ft.r a 
child (see In^ruaion 7). 

i. ALIEN RECISTRATION BECEIPT CARO.-DO NOT SEND your Alien Rcgisiuti.m Receipt Card with this 

4. DATE.QF ARRIVAL— If the date of your arrival in the United States was before June 30, y.ui ^hrniM »uhmii 
with this spplitation any documenU you may have to show that you have been living in the United Suies. since Itcfure ihai 
date, such ^ family BiWe entries, decdi, leases, wUls. life insurance policies. bankbotOts. employment record*, receipts, 
school and church records, . ■ ' v 

^. EXAMINATION ON GOVERNMENT AND UTERACY.-Every person applying for naiurali«tion mu^ 
lie or she hu a knowledge and understanding of the hiftory, principles, sod form of ^>vemm«nt of the United Stales, THERL 
IS NO EXEMPnOtN FROM THIS RE(2UIREMENT. and you will therefore be examined on these subfecis when fini appear 
befmjFUie examiner w^ your wibiesses. 

You wiU also be examined on ytHir 'abUily to read, write, and speak simpTe English. An exempti«in from |his part of thf 
examinatian m allowed only for persons who are physically unable to meet these requirements, and f«r per»*>ns whtr had livoJ 
in the United States for as much as 20 years before December 24. 1952, and had already reached H> years of age by that date 
If you qualify for the exemption, ytni may take the examination in any language you wish. 
' 4 OATH OF ALLEGIANCE.— You will be required to take the following oath of allegiance w the United Stales m order 
10 bcoome a citittB ^ 

r«ai N-400 iRcv. >-i-76)N - 



WUCATiON TO f ILE PETITp FOR KATURALOAnOil 

M*il Of MilC M 

IMMtCiKATION AND NATimALI7^T10N SF.HVIl E 

3£ST COW AVATLABU 

(See INSTRUCTIONS BE SURO YOU UNDERSTAND EACH 
QUESTION BEFORE YOU ANSWER IT.) 



FEE STAMP 



ALIEN RCGiSTRATiON 

mttf*! iiiJ. Jfi«f IfNT number ul yuuf iicJ. If fuu tuA icgifttTi. tu M4iff.| 

H«8e 

Ns. ^: : 



Dacr: 



'Mf lunic If: 
I it%t At . . 



J 



Oihcr lunus 1 h^vr used iirr: 



Ifrmi uf m«r tiric fwiif f(&>rfil lull n^':H *Hii\ I 
iPrim or tfpc prcicnt f^srtTKnt fiua^r. iiicet jdJirt*. if jfpfof rutc ' m cmv »f ' ' > 



(Ffint iff type hvfc art) oliifr name fuu ^ivc evei uuJ. imiu«lifi|s mjiikn narne) 
Sck: □ M4lr y l«W4tc 



(S«) Wi* >^f fiUicf Of muihcr ever d UnttcJ Si^ie* iiintcn' (if Yc> rupUm fully srfAfJirly) 
(ib) Can yuu rra«l and »n(c Fnglish^ 

{tci Can you speak English? • ' 

(id)' Can y(Mi iign your narnr to fini^lt^h' 

{2) In mhai places m Uic linned Siair* luve you lived durini; ihc laH ^ >car*,* Liii pK?<'n< addirss FIRST 



fa 



. 19 
. 19 
. 19 



To- 

Fr^mnt TiMt 

19 

19 

.... ... . 19 



( lit Sf 4iff 



O) >X'has wtrr the nariK*!, addmsrs. and orcupations lor i>pn^ of bu%iiir»§) uf your rinplu>m duimg lasc S ycar%' (if none, »riic Ncitr S 
Lm fiftte'nf rmpiuymrnf MKST _ ^ 



f*i>^ 
^^^^ 



.19 
. 19 
• i9 
. 19 



Prisint Timi 

. 19 . 

19 ^.. 

,19 



(4} Have ycHi been aui of the Unicrd Sucei imce you fii»i arrived' ... — . ... G Yes (J 

If * Yes fill in ihe following loforrnaiton for everv absence of Um than 6 month, no inatfcr ht»w ihofi it was 



- Dati DirAffTiD 


pATi KiTua^f o 


Nami Si4t^, <>a o» AivtiMi, HAtiaoAii Cumi an) Hf^ 
Company, ur Oihib Mi ans Ust i> to RfiuaN fo mt 

UNiT^r9 STATfi 


RtTUiMO fO TH» UNlfll>SfAll> 

























f 5) How many nmes have you been married' How many (imes hai your husband or wile been marred' II eittier iff )ou \u% been 

married more than once, fill .m the following information for each previOMS marriage 



Daii HAi»iii} 


Daii Makbiac*! fiMOiD 


Nami Of Fiavi^ TO Whom MAiBito 




HiPViN MAiiitP ^St'**^ 


1 Ni*ifi 


f*) 








□ □ 




(^i 








□ . n 












.. □ □ 




f^? 








□ □ 
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(OvfS) 



«^tnm Of 4riiii«« thotti^ yvn imr <^ fc*^ been if retted l^i tii w 0tmufa die UiwtcJ &atei; 

, knpwiri/ilf committed any ain[» (of wliiA you have ihw been arrested ? i ' □ Vet U No 

lb) bm anctled. tiled charged, indicted. ccm*icted, fined tw impritoned for bieaking or violaiiag any law or ordinance. 

incliidtng traffic regulation*? : V L ^ j " ^^"^ 

U wo antwer "Yet" lo {a) or (6). give the Wlowing informatics as to each iniuSenf. ^ .^^ 

OufCilMft Of ( Ifr Af M 



WNtN 



0 



WHtftt 



a lilt 



(Stitcl 



Nftfoiu or UtrtMU 



ni Li*t i««f pVt*em jind pa*l membership in or affihahon wuh every ofganiraiion, aiio^iation. fund, foundation, pariy. Uub. KHirty or tmiiUr 
^rmip m the Tnited Slate* or m any oihcr^iOuntjy^orjjace. and^your fw^^^ . . ^ 



w 

(0 
C/) 

(I) 




19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 



to 19 
CO 19 
to 19 
to 19 
to 19 
to 19 
to 19 



□ Ye* DNo 

□ Vi* □ Nu 

□ U Nt' 

□ Yi^ Ij Su 

, n vr* r J Nu 

. □ Yc* [] No 

□ Yi* C] Nu 



(8) (a) Are you now, tir have >-ou ever, in the United Statei or in any oilier plate, bam a number of. or in any otlwr way con- 

netied or a*»aiiaied wiih the Communisi Parly? {If Yet", attach fall expUnaiKm) U Yrs □ No 

0) Have 1^ ever knowingly aided or supported the Comniunist Pafiy dtrettly. or mdiretlly throuKh another orK-»nu4iiim. 

group Of person? (If Ye*"', attath full CKplan«tion) ^ □ Ye* Q No 

{i) Do yoo nuw or luve you ever jJvutaied, taughf, believed in, or kmwingly tupporti^ «n funfufi-J iIht iitiru%(» %ti 

Communism M If Yet .aitath full cikplanaiiun) U^" LJ N« 

(9) Have you burne any hetcJilJify iitir or have you been of tny order of nobility in any foreign siaie ' □ Ye* I ) No 

(10) Have you cvtr been a pjiitnt in an instnution or been tnraud anywhere t\%t for a mvnul or nervous illness or diwidii ' ^ □ Ye* U No 
(It ) Are dt|H.rUtion pio^cTdings penJmg against you. Or havr you ever been deported or ordered dtpom-d. or have >ou e^er applied 
for tuspension of deptirtahon or for pree^iiminjtion? ^ 

(12) *('*) My Use Federal imomeiaiiref win wj» filed . ^^'"^ tki you owe any Federal use* > 

(M Smt^ becoming a resident of ihe t^nurd States, have you: (If "Ye*", aiiath full explanauon) 
— filed an HHome tax fiiurn j» a nonresideot,? 

—^f ailed to file an income tax return because you rt girded yoMtself as j nonrc^idtti* ? . 

(13) Have you ever daimed in ^^uimg. or in any othtr way, to be a United State* tituen? 

(11) {a) Have you ever deserted from ihe military, air Of njval fortetof tl^ United Stale*? 

{h) If nule. hive you ever left the I'mfed Stilt* ^^id being drafted into iIh- Armed Forte* of the Ignited Suits ' 

(15) Th? l4w provides that you nuy not be regarA-d i^quafified for naturaliraium if. af time during the inrMHl for u huh 
you are reijuired lo prove good moral iharacfer. you believed in polygamy or have been a polygamist, fecei%ed imome mostly from 
illegal gamliling, tommitted adultery, have been a prcjufuic or protured anyone for prmtitulion. or have knowingly for gain tncour 
ag«! or helped an alien to enter the United State* ilkgally, or have been an illuit iratfitker ,m drug* or mariiuaiu, or have btvn a 
hihiiual drunkard Have you ever. a^)uhrfe. heen su^h a person or vommitied any of thiie atts? (If "Yes . 4iiaih full ei^planatuMi) U Yet □ No 
Do you believe m the US Consiitutioh and form of government of the United State*' □ Ye* I J No 

(17) Are you willing to take the full oath of allegunte to the United State*' (See Instrutiion*) . 

(18) If the law require* It. are yo/i^illmg: 
U) to bear arm* on behalf of the United StaresMlf "NV\ aitath full explanation} 

il) to perform non.omhatani tervur*. m :he Armed lorte* of the Umied States? { If No . attadi full explai.at.oni 
(r ) to perform work of naiional importance iNider tivilian direttion? (If " No", Jitath full explanatuin) 

(19) (a) If male, did >ou ever registei| under United State* Seleitive Servitc laws or draff law*? 

If ■ Ye*J' give dw ; 5e!ecnte Servite No. ; total Board No. . Prtstiit tiassifiiaiuin 

(4) Were you ever exempted from tervice because of conuientious c*ietiion*. alienai^, or other ttM%of%%^ D^Ve* □ No 

If "Yet.'Utite reason* t 

(20) Jf *erving gp/ever served in the Armed Force* of the United Slate*, give branth 

— " 19 , and frcMn " • 19 

; Seryite No- 

; rank at dis^ltar^ 

Uloftoiabtc. DitluifiofibU, etc. I 



a Ye* UNo 

□ Yrt CNo 
UYe* UNo 
{1Y<^ DNo 

□ Ye* UNO 



19 



frmi 

O inducted or □ enlisted at 
type of diuharge 
reason for discharge 
U lUserve or □ National Guard from 



to 



to 



CftifAifir. cmiutcmiiHff i^sifcKir. i^ttirtt 

• .J9 



io 
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BEST COPY AVAlLABUE V 

STATEMENT OF FAaS FOK PREPARATION OF PHmON 



SECTION OF UW 

) My fuUt inie, and oirrea nam is . 
1 2) My pfCfcnf place ^ rrftf^ncc h^^. 




CNumber tftd itrtcil 

1)1 I was bom on m 

iMomh) (Dfty) lYcv) 



ifv^ cmt name, w^cnh ^b^vu^Km) 



(4) *i aiA and hive , living chiUrni. *he first nanuf uf husband or wihr is (was) 

iSoiglr; rrvfnrd, dfvotccd, wKSsrarcd) 



we were nur^ird on 



a( 



al 



on 



entered the United States at 



tCtty or tMii) 



on 



(Montlb) 



D with me 

the I'nicffd Scjtes and now riiiidrs □ apart from me at 



.he or she was bom 

for permanent restcfonce in 
: and was n^turatixed 



on % ^ 

tMoathI (Djyl lYrJtl 



(Shaw full adilrfff if ROt l^^mg with fuul 

Certificate No. 



or became a citizen by - 

<5) ! was lawfully admitted lo the United Stilts for permanent u-sidrnit on 
of 



(Cfff or town I ' (Stcicl 

. . ; his or her Alien Registration No. is 



at 



•I 



tMonihl 



tl>iYl tYc«rl 



; utuier the name 



iHi fhtr 

. and continuouily tn lite 
and durini; the past 



months. 



lYwil 



6) i have resided 40nlinuousIy in (he TniicJ States of Ameruj simc 
St^te of where I now live since . 

5 years I have been phystcally preunt m the Ignited States for an ^ftf^tcf^ate period of 
(7) I (have, hiive not) previously filed pcliiion for naluralizasiuti No. - . 

at in the . 

• tCiiyl r late I 

id) I wish the natufali«i>on lourifo change my name to ^ * . , i .••.i » 

tCivr till! n$m« (k&tfrJ •« lUW n*onc I 

(9) Since suih lawrul admission. I ha>e not been absent from the United States (/or a peraJ or pm^Jf of 6 mouths ur luN&ctY txKxj^x as follows 

( if none, note "None" ) : 

■ I, , ^ I - - ^ 



PfcPARTliD ^ROM I HI IJNITlJ> STAliS 



Vfs^ii OS OiHm M^AN) 

0» COMVI VA^^ I 



RtrrURNI^D TO THf: llNtTfU S^^'\tS 



(Mcmih. d4y. s^4t) 



Vi*>H im OiMm Mi*M% 

Of CONVI \ AN4 I 



OU) I liave children: (Complete cuLumns (a) to (h) as to rath ihild. If child lives with )ou. state with n^ " in luluimi (h). otherwise 

(No. I i^ive city and State of child's rcstdenie. ) 



|«l Qmn N«inet 



U) PlKt Bom 
(Country) 



(dl Date 
Burn 



(el Difr 
of EnUy . 
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(t| Foil (tl Emrr 



tgi Aitfn 



Ih) Ntj« likifiK Al 




(lT>TS>5i friSfid ' mwfc pcrmMi^tr m the Uniwd Sut« ? O Y« □ hTo If "No " mpl^'f^: 
(II) My pUtt of fofci^ tetiitofice was (Ciiy) (Country) 
(II) My fjite's full nwiw is 

(14) My motfirf*t nwictei naii» wai ■ - 

(t6) The pman tn the l^fifitd Si4tef lo wham f wai coming was 

(17) Thc'pUcc in VmttJi Sijics to whuh I was jsoing w«f 

(15) Thr n*nm of *kimt of the panenism or mhtr pcnons I truvcted with, tmludini; mmAeti of my own fdrnttlV, «nd ihtir teUtiomhip to mc. if ^ny, 

9ftti ..... 



EEAD INSTRUCrrON NO, 7 S*;FORE ANSWERING QUESTION (19) 

I wmt certificates of .cifiienshfp for only thcwe of my chiWren under age 16 years named hdow. (Emiose $10 for ea<h 

child only if you want cettifkaies. otherwise, send no money with rhii appticanon. ) 

« 

(Wriie'najn^ years for whom you want cenificaies) 



If present spouse is not the parent of the chil^dhf naix^d above, give parent's name, 1 


late and place of naturalization, and number of marriaget 

1— - - •• 






Signature «f pcrion preparing form, if other than applicant. 

i declare that this document was prepared by me at the request of ap- 

pluant and is based on all information of which 1 have any km>w!cdgr 


SiCNATlMIE OrAmtCANT 


AsM>iiS!iH AT Which AmtCAMt Riifivts Mah 


PIMBIIIIIM U — — ' . ' ' m' ' . 


Dati 


Af^LlCANT § TfUPHONfc NUMAtft 



NOTt CARLUJLLY -This sppUation must be sworn to before an olhccr ^ the tmmigratton and Naturalaatnm Serwie at the time ^uu 
appear before such otfker for ei^ammation on chis applicatHm 

AFFIDAVIT 

SubHribed and sworn to before me by jppluani at the preiimmai) 
investigation ( T^t 



I do %wear that I know the contents of this application iompnsir^g 
pages I to 4. imtusivo. aiid the supplemental form% thereto, NoCs| 

subscribed to by me. rhat 

the same are true to the best of my knowledge and belief; that 
correct^ns numbered ( ) to < . ) were m*de by me or at m> 
request, and that thi§ apnluation was itgned by me with my full, itue. 
and correct nime, SO HtUP Mt GOD 

<Ct>mrl*t«' «n4i true stgnjfurt 4pplnano 



this day of 19 

1 cenify that before verification the above applicant stated m my pres 
ence that he had (heard) read the fcwegomg'af^lKaiion. lorrecttoni 
therein and supplemrnul form(i> and uilderitood the ctMitenis thernrf 



i Ssi witness) Occupation 

residing at , - 



i2d witneii) , . - CkcupalKW 

. iStrcci i*(4irrt», crtf or <o*n. and Suiel 
'State Wiystcal presence mos 



residing at 
US 



Race w 
Nan^ . 



D»e... 
Mani^f 



Nonfiled . 



ARRIVAL RECORD FOUND 



Age 



ARRIVAL RECORDS .EXAMINED 

Card 

Inikx books , L 

Manifests • , 



Marital status 



t&gn^tutc persun miiing 



r 



lO^rf. msont and ncaminrr « mttttlsl 
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THE, OATH OF ALLEGIANCE 

Every alien applying for American citizenship must, as the final 
step, take the following oath of allegiance to the United States: 

"I hereby declare, on oath, that I absolutely and entirely renounce 
and abjure all allegiance and fidelity to any foreign prince, potentate, 
state ;'or sovereignty, of whom or which I have heretofore been a subject 
or citizen; that I will support and defend the Constitution «nd laws of 
the United States against all enemies, foreign and domestic;; that I will 
bear true faith and allegiance to the. same; that I will bear arms on 
behalf of th^United States when fequired by the law; or that I will 
perform noncombatant service in .the armed forces of the United States 
when required by the law; or that I will perform work- of national impor- 
tance under civilian direction v/hen required by the law; and that 1 take 
this obligation freely without any mental reservation or pUFpus^of eva- 
sion; so help me God." , 
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ACTIVITY SET EVALUATION 

r* 

Let children decide on either number 1 or 2. 

,1. You are an iRBiilgramt to the U.S. Each child is gping to be an 
immigrant. You must tell what country you immigrated from, why, 
what problens you faced, and what you must do to become a U.S. , 
citizen. This information can be given in written form, in 
interview form, taped, or in a series of drawings. 



2." Choose a country that you think you would like to live in other' ' 
than the U.S. Do you think you could pack your things, nrave 
' there and get a job without any problems? Would you have to 
become a citizen of that country? Could you vote? Would you 
have to pay taxes? Could, you be elected to a governurcnt office? 
Look up information oh your country and- see. if you can find 
out what this country requires of iirsni grants. 

■ ■ , ■ ■ ■ ) 
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THE USE OF NATURAL RESOURCES IN THE HOME 

Grade 3 



Lola McAdoo 
Ceasar Cone Elementary School 
Greensboro City Schools 
' Greensboro, N. C. 



A PRODUCT OF: 

Project ACE 
P.O. Box 70 
Eden. NC 27288 
(919) 623-3428 



Ms. Barbara Smy 
Project Director 



NOTE TO THE TEACHER: 

9 

Our existeiice now and future survival depend upon our conservation 
of natural .^resources . Students today should know the importance of their 
physical environment in determining their choice of shelter and life-style. 

Activity 1 in this activity set may duplicate some learning activities 
which occurred earlier in the school year. Hence, Activity 1 may be 
treated as a review for som students or it may be eliminated if the stu- 
dents have already mastered the infonnation. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS INCLUDED 
IN THE ACTIVITY SET 



For the Student 



No. Per 
Act. Set 



AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS; 
Fllmstrip (Sound) 



"Housing." Man: A Cross Cultural Approach . New York: 
Educational Design, Inc. (Cost « §34.50). 



Phottf Aids 



Everyday Conservation: Energy afki Resources . Duluth, Minn; 
Instructor Pjjbll cat ions. Inc., (Cost = $5.95), 



Sinuilations 



"Cliniate and LanJ." Where People Live Concept Pack . 

Unit 1. Sbring?ie1d, Mass.: Milton Bradley Company, 
(Cost = $5.96). 

"Shelter and Food." Where Peo ple Live Concept Pac k. 

Unit 2. Sprinfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley Conpany, 
(Cost = $5.95). 



NEWSPAPER. ARTICLES: 



"Building Your (Hvn House and Save." Weekly. Reader News 
Hunt , bdition 2, Vol. 48, Issue 23", ^terch"28i^ 1979. 



WORKSHEETS AND/OR HANDOUTS: 



Activity Set Evaluation 

Use of Natural Resources in the Home — ' Coloring Book 



For the Teacher As 
,Ba'ckground Information 



PAMPHLET: 



Whipple, Gertrude. "How To Introduce Maps and Globes: 

Grades One Through Six." How To Do It Series; ' 
No. 15. Washington. D.C.: KTonaV Council for the 
Social Studies. ^ 
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mm PURPOSE OF the Aciivm set 




CONCEPTS. 



Conservation 
Natural Resources 
Energy' 

Natural Habitat 
Supply and Demand ' 

V 

o • . ■» 

(ffiJECTIVES ' ^ Activity Nun^er 

1: Knowledge 

Students will know/there Is an urgent need for the conser- 4 
vatlon and wise *Dse of natural resources. 

Students will know that physical environment determines 2,3,5 
the lifestyle of people living in a cert'ain region. 

Students will know that the natural resources of an area 2,3,5 
are used in -the construction of homes in a community. 

- Students will know that tq be a good global citizen, they 3,4,5 
must learn more about the similarities and the differences 
among people of the world. 

2. Skills 

Students will be able to acquire needed infonnation. 1,2,3;4,5 

Students will think about information rationally, 2,3,4,5 
creatively, and independent;ly. 

Students will participate in inplementlng decisions. 4 ' 

Students will be able to work democratically with others 1 12,4,5 
Tn group planning. 

3. Valuing 

Students will value the need for the conservation and 3.4,5 
wise use of natural resources. 

Students will analyze values about similarities and dif- 2,3,5 
-ferences among peoples of the world. * 
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OBJECTIVES KContlni^d) Activity Nimtfjer 

4. Responsible Behavior 

Students will be able to identify the consequences of' 1,2,3,4,5 
decisions. 

Student^ will actively participate in responsible social 4 
action. 

Students wTHv4ccept the consequences of their own 4 
sttions. 

Students will evidence, good citizenship in their hon^s 4 
and conmunities. 
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Activity 1 



Instructional ' • 

Objective: After participating in this activity, students will be^able 
\ to locate the four cardinal points of north, south, east 
and west on maps and globes. 



Materials: World Globe ' • • 

fteps of tTie United States 



Teacher Acti v1 ti es 



Student Activities 



The purpose of this activity is to 
give the students practice in locat- 
ing places on the world globe and on 
maps using the four cardinal points. 

Begin by asking students to locate 
on a wall map the directions of north, 
south, east and west. 

Ask students. If you were standing 
in a room and were facfng 5t)uth, 
in which direction would north be? 



If you- were facing north, in which 
direction would* eaft be? 



If you were facing north. In which 
directions would west be? 



After repeating several other ques- 
tions of this nature, start asking 
students to locate places on the 
world globe or wall map which are 
•north of a certain place or south of 
another place, etc. For example: 

- If you were going west and your 
friend was traveling in the 
opposite direction, in what 
directions would your friend be 
traveling? 



Students in the class should stand 
and face the wal.l of the plassroon 
that is to the south. 'Since north 
is tke opposite of south, students 
shofld point to. the wall at their 
backs 4. 

Studen1;s turn around and face the 
classroom wall to the north. East 
would be the wall to the right of 
the students. 

Stifdents remain standing and reply 
that west would be tne wall to the 
left of them. 
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/totlvtty 1 (Continued) 

« 

Teacher Activities 



Studenjt Activities ' 



- If you were In North Carolina 
a^d wanted to travel to New York 

; Cfty, in which direction would 
you be traveling? 

- If you were in Europe and wanted 
to travel back to the U.S., In 
which direction would your plane 
fly? 

- If you lived In Virginia and 
wanted, to -visit Hollywood, 
California,. in which direction 
would you travel? 

- If you- were Afqy Carter living In 
Washington, D.-C. and you decided 
to 'go visit- you grandntother in 
the state where you were born, 
"in which* direction would you 
travel? 

Students mayy^also be asked to make-, 
up their own questions of this type' 
for other stiJlents to answer. 

This activity cbuld be expanded into 
a "contest" of two teams, v^re 
students are asked questions and if 
someone gives an incorrect response, 
he or she Is automatically eliminated 
from conpetition. The team with the 
greatest number of students "st^l 
standing," or not eliminated, wins. 



Stifdents should be asked to go to 
the wall map to locate the places 
named In the question and should be 
asked to show the direction of 
travel . 



Students divide up into^ tl^fO groups. 
Questions regarding how' one finds 
the directions of north, south, 
east and west are either originated 
by the students or teacher and are 
posed to each team menter. 

Either the tcicher or opposing team 
rrefitf)ers can aVjc the questions dur- 
ing the game. 
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Activity 2 



Instructional 

gjijective: As a result of viewing the fllmstrlp, "Housing/ students will 
be able to identify many different k1nds«of houses around the 
world; and will be able .to te)l how they are constructed. ' 

'Materials: Fllmstrlp— "Housing" Parts I and II . ^ - ' 

Simulation— "Climate and Land" \ 
Worksheets— Us e of Natural Resources In the Home — Coloring Book 
* Articje— "Building Your Own House and Save" 



Teacher Activities 



Ask students. If you had a choice to 
build* a house any place in the wo»'ld,. 
where would you build It? V^hat 
.factors should be considered in . 
constructing this home? 

Show the fllmstrlp, "Housing" Part I, 

Ask students to point out on the map 
or globe the location of different 
typ^ of homes shov/n in the fllmstrlp. 

Divide thS class into groups. Ask 
each group to match the twelve cards 
from "Climate and Land" with regions 
shown on the films trip. 

Ask students to name and write natu- 
ral resource materials that were evi- 
dent in thg fllmstrlp. 

Next, ask students to draw a style of 
homQ or make a model of one which 
they think, is particularly interest- 
ing. The teacher should supply a 
list of homes, their location ahd 
the construction materials used in 
-the' hojne to help the students accom- 
plish this task^ *■ 



Distribute the Use of Natural 
Resources in Hone 
TelT 



— Coloring Book, 
to color in the 



the s'tudents 
pictures and read the ceptions. 



Student Activities 
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students answer the questions and 
thus make choice's. • 



Students view fllmstrlp. 

■ , t 
Students will discuss, the films-trip 
and will locate on the nap 'those v 
houses depicted in the fllmstrlp. 

Students will divide u;> into groups 
and will use the twelve cards in , 
"Climate and Land" as directed by 
the teacher. 

Students will share their list with 
others in the class. 



Students may work individually or 
in-small groups to d^^w the home(s)' 
of their choice. They may also 
further research the type of con- 
struction materials used in build- 
ing these hones. * 



Students will color pictures 
independently. This activity Is • 
designed expeclally for the slower 
learner. 



CONTENTS \ 

Nomadic Woven Tent - Central Asia 

Tepee-American Plains Indian 1 

Grass Hut - Central Africa -2 

Andes Stone Hut - Bolivia 3 

Sod House - Ireland • 4 

Himalaya Mud House - Nepal 5 

Igloo-Canadian Arctic 6 

Eskimo Skin Tent - Canadian Arctic , • • • ^ 

. Note to teacher - Natural Resources used in each illustration is underlined 

ft 
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\. 
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Nomadic Woven Tent 
Central Asia 
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Primitive peoples had to'use mafeilals that wer6 easy to find nearby. The simplest 
homes were made of the skins of animals As men learned to weave cloth they were 
able to build larger tents . , ... 

IS,9 



Ti^^orth American Plains Indian learned to sew buffi^hides to make a full tent> 
Because these Indians rarely stayed long in one place, they needed homes they 
easily cany. 
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Grass Hut - Central Africa 



In hot, wet Central Africa the people gather the long grass that grows abundantly about them. They pile 
the grass on a framework of sticks and pole's; Thi^ home protects them from the rain and the hot sun. 
There is only one room in the hut, and the entire family lives together. 




their homes 
to it. 



For many centuries Indians in the high Andes have used loose mountain stones to build 
This house is an anpient ruin, but Indians of the area sUU build dvyreiUngs very similar 
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Sod Hbuse - Ireland 



The fields supply the material used to build many homes in Ireland. Squares of sod are cut in the fields and 
then piled to make th# Wfills. The roof is thatched and home-made ropes weighted with stones hold the straw 
in place. 

., 

Sod homes are very wana in winter and cool in summer. 

/ 
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Himalaya Mud House - Nepal 



In ^Jepal, a little country high in the Himalaya mountains, the ground is bare and rocky. To construct those 
mud houses, people must collect soil . -^J 

The roof is waterproofed with straw . The valuable mud serves also to grow vegetables on the roof. Drawings 
- of animals dii'^orate the v^ls of the house, , 

mc , 178 . ■ 179 



te climate changes sharply in the Arctic. In the ^imer, the weather is very much like ours in the 1|||ed 
. In the winter, however, the thermometer droprMany degrees below free^sing. Not only does it b*«ne 
very cold, but also blizzards and fierce winds make it necessary to find strong, warm shelter. 

The Eskimos cut blocks of frozen snow . Thay build a rounded igloo with those blocks 



Igloo - Canadian Arctic 



In tlie far North , the Eskimo must build tV\ro different kinds of homes . In the warm spring and 
summer, he lives in tents. He uses heavy deerskin , for deer are plentiful in the North and 
their hides are heavy and strong. 
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WttKLTKtAUtK 

Edition 2 Vol. 48 Issue 23 March 28, 1979 

The price of houses is going up, up 
up. And the high costs are a 
problem for many families. They don't 
have enough money to buy homes. 

So a man in Maine is doing something 
about the problem. He runs a house- 
building school. The man teaches 
doctors, lawyers, storekeepers, and 
others how to build their own homes. 

Students in the school learn how to 
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buy good lumber and pipes. They learn /| | 
the best energy-saving ways to heat ^ 
homes. They learn how to use tools to 
make a good strong house. 

The students listen, watch, study, 
and build for 15 weeks. Then they go 
back home and build their Wiiises. 

"We get homes that are cheaper than 
ones we «an buy,*' the new builders say. 
"And we're proud of the jobs we do." 



These two people learned how to build their home at a school in Maine. 
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Activity 3 



Instructional 

Objective: As a result of this activity, students will be able to describe 
how the kind of terrain in a region deeply influences the live- 
lihood and lifestyle of persons. 



r^aterials: Simulation— "Climate and Land" 



Special Directions 

to the Teacher: 

The simulation ganie, "Climate and Land," should be played 
according to the ..directions given by the author. 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Divide the class into small groups. 
Before beginning the game, "Cliniate 
and|Land," explain the game rules to 
the*students. 



V 



Students divide up into small groups 
and play the simulation game as 
dii'ected by the teacher. 

1 
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Activity 4 



Instructional f% 

Objective: After completing this activity, students will be able to 

describe ways in which they can conserve on energy. in their 

home. 

Materials: £hoto Aids-- Every d ay Conservation of En ergy and Resources 
Other—Copies of electric bills from tTie student's home 



Teach^rActi vi ti es 



Student Activities 



This activity should begin by asking 
students to tell stories* about the 
pictures included in the photo aid 
set. Everyday Conservation of Energy 
and R esource s. 

Discussion of these photo aids should 
introduce the students to the topic 
of the current energy crisis and ways 
in v/hich each' one pf us can help 
conserve, energy. 

Ask the students, Vlhst is happening 
to the supply- of energy in the world 
today? 

If the supply of a product decreases, 
what usually happens to the price of 
that product? _j 

Has the price of energy increased or 
decreased in recent yearst 

Can you give bJ^amplos of increases 
in energy prices over recent years? 



Can you g^ye examples of decreases 
in energy prices in recent years? 

How much does a gallon of gasoliiie 
cost today? 

How much did a gallon of <jasoline 
cost a year ago? 



V 



students examine the pictures and 
tell stories about 'each. 




The supply of energy is decreasing. 



If the supply of a product decreases, 
the price- of the pro(Juct increases. 



T'he price of energy has incrciised in 
recent years. 

Students explain that the price of 
heating oil, gasoline, and electricity 
have all increased in recent. years. 

Probably no' exafnples of decreases in 
energy prices will be cited. 



Activity 4 (Continued) 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Studentt-treak up into small groups 
and exfi^Me their hoine electric bills. 



Let us examine our home electric 
bills, which you brought with you to 
class, ^ 

How much does electricity cost in 
your home ijer month ? 

How much does electricity cost in 
your home per day ? 

Vlhat factors might determine the cost 
of the electric bill for your home? 



What can you do to conr.ervo on 
electrical energy in your home? 



Students should develop a plan 
which lists five or more ways of 
conserving on electricity In their 
home. 

As a follow-up activity to this 
activity set,- students should compare 
their monthly hon^ electric bills, 
both before and after their plans " 
were implemented. 



^ Students might mention: 



- The size of the homo or apartment. 

- The number of rooms in di/ell- 
Ing. 

- If the home has electric neat or 
not, 

- The number of e>ectrical appliances 
in the home. 

Several answers are possible. They 
might include: 

- Turn off lights* the radio, the 
t.v., etc. when you leave the room. 

- Not use the air conditioner so 
often in the ^uiiEiier.. 

- Use electrical appliances that are 
energy efficient. 
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Activity 5 



Instructional 

Objective: After playing the game, "Shelter and Food," students will be able 
to cite supporting evidence for the generalization that housing 
construction and food supply is greatly dependent on geographic 
location. 



J 



Materials: Simulation— "Shelter and Food" 
Teacher Activities 



Divide the class into small groups. \ 
Before beginning the gauie, "Shelte^y^ 
and Food," explain the game rules to 
the students. 



Student Activities 



Students divide up into small groups 
and play the simulation game as 
directed by the teacher. 



\ 
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ACTIVITY SET EVALUATION 



There ai^e many ways to show others that you know how to find the 
directions on the compass. Use one of the ways listed below, to ^ow 
'you know hnw: 



Demonstrate finding the directions of 
East and West In the classroom. 



Draw the four directions of North, $outh. East and 
West on a map. 

Use a map or globe. and point-out the 
of Worth, South, East and West on It. 



.Questions to answer: (one sentence statements or more. If need to 



A. What determines the style of hon»s In different 
regions? 

B. Name natural resources that were used in the 
construction of your home? 

C. List five v/ays you conserve energy in your home. 





UNDERSTANDING DIFFERENCES IN OUR CUL1URE 

Grade 4 



Carol T. O'Brien 
Frazler Eleirontary School 
6reens4)oro City Schools^ 
Greensboro, N. C. 



A PRODUCT 0F: 

Project ACE 
P.O. Box 70 
Eden, NC 27288 
(919) 623-3428 
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NOTE TO THE TEACHER: 

• These activities are designed to supplement pages 42-46 of The People 
of North Carolina , which discusses the three major groups of people in 
North (fflt)1ina— Indians, Blacks, and Caucasians.* The activities, however, 
do not necessarily have to be used as a part of this unit. 

Students are often made aware of prejudices and discrimination between 
the black and white races in Ansrica. Since the purpose of this activity 
set is not to deal with this problem. It might be helpful to work with 
racial problems before beginning these activities. 

Students may also want to attend a naturalization ceremony. This 
takes place three times a year in March, July, and October on the Friday 
after the third Monday at 2:00 p.m. The^teacher should contact the Clerk 
of Courts a week or two In advance. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS INCLUDED 
IN THE ACTIVITY SET 



For the Student 



No. Per 
Act. Set 



Audio-visual materials: 



Fllmstrip (Sound) , 



Map^ 



'The Other Minorities . (Published by the New York Times) 
Culver City, Calif.: Social Studies School Service, 
(Cost = $2tf.OO). ^ ' 

Our Mul ti - E thn i c Heri ta ge . (Published by Educational 

Activities) Culver City, Calif.: Social Studies . _ 
School Service (Cost = $79.00). 



World Map 
United States Map 



BOOKS: 



Scharzrock, Shirley, and Wrenn, Gilbert. Living With 

Di f ferences . Circle Pines, Minn.: American 

Guidance Service, Inc., 1973, (Cost = $19.50 per 
classroom set). 
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WORKSHEETS AND/OR HANDOUTS: 



Activity Set Evaluation 
fiy .Family Root>- 
Understanding Minority Groups 



fv -he Teacher As 
Background Information 



3S 
35 
35 



OTHER: 
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Dinkmeyer, Don. Developing Understanding of Self -and 

Others— Activity Card VIII-D. Circle Pines, Kinn.: 
American Guidance Services, Jnc, 1973, (Cost = .14). 

Dinkmeyer, Don! Developing Understanding of Self and 
Others— The Dress, p. 236. Circle Pines, Minn.: 
American Guidance Services; Inc., 1973. . 



RESOURCE MATERIALS ALSO 
RECmENDEO 



For the Student 



BOOKS: 



Wiinams. Margery. The Velveteeh Rabbit . New York: 
Avon Publishing Co.. 



Rain purpose of th^ activity set . 



I.; CONCEPTS 
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' OiscHmination/PreTudice/Equality . ' 
H|fflan Dtgnity and Respect .a ■ 

Cil||re/Ethnic Minority , 

Conmmity . • • ' , 

Responsiblity. ' 
. ^ Intendependence ' • , . ' 

II. OBJECTIVES " . * Activity 'Number 

1. .Knowledge 

Students will, know^hat every individual has a responsi- * 1,2,3 
bility to treat others with respect. 

* Students will know that minority groljps have influence 4,5- 
the v/ay North Carolina and their local conmunity are 
today. ' • 

Students will know that there are ways to mke ijeople 
who are numbers of a minority group feel comffl1*table as 
citizens' of their corrnnj^ity.- , ■ 

v. 

2. Skills - , • 

Students should be able to gather Information about 3,4 
minority groups in their comnunity and about their own ^ 
background. . ^ 

« 

Students will be able to analyze their own attitudes an<f 3,4,5 
feelings concerning people' from different minorities and 
realize what they can do to* make these people feel wel- 
come. " . . # ' 

Students will be able to pinpoint specific needs of cer- 3,5 
tain minority. groups. , . * ' ' 

3. Valuing 

Students will begin to accept and appreciate varying cul- 3,4,5 - 
tures and nationalities of persons. living near them. ' 

Students will begin to' appreciate America's nwlti-ethjic • 3,4,5 - 
heritage and J*)- recognize the role that various groups 
have played" in our changing society. 
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11. OBJECTIVES (Continued) ' 

4. 'Responsible Behavior - • 

Students win evidence good citizenship in their atti- 
tudes and actions toward minority groups. 

Students will respect minority rights in their state 
ah6 comnunity. 



Act1\t1ty Number 
1.2 ,3.4,5 

■ 

1.2.3,4,5 



\ 
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Activity 1 



Instructional 

Objective: After doing the role-playing activity, students will 

be able to discuss their own feelings about beijig treated 
unfairly. 



Ffeiterials: Duso Activity Card- VII I-D— "Not as Good as Me" 

Teacher Activities Student Activities 



» 

Use the role playing card as a 
guideline for this activity, adapt- 
ing it to your own situation/ An 
alternative situation which might 
be more effective would involve 
dividing the class Into two- groups. 
For one full day the menters of one 
of the groups are treated. as out- 
cast$. The next day the other 
group receives the san« treatment. 
By doing this, e^ery child will • 
participate in being a' part of 
both groups and will experience thie 
feeling of being treated unfairly. 



4 » 



I 



Participate in the role playing^ 
Begin to understand the feelings 
of a person who is left out. 



/ 



# 9 
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Activity 2. 



Instructional * ' 

* (tojective: After participating in this activity, students will be able 
' ' to discuss the concepts of hunian dignity and the importdnce 

of treating others with respect. . ' 

Materials: Story— "The {Jress" ( Duso Manual , p. 236) - 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



ReView .the events of the previous 
.activity.*' 

Present the story "The Dress" by 
reading it to the children. 

The manua'l suggests the following 
questions for discussion: 



Why do you think the kids teased 
Kim about her dress? 

Are people who have a lot of 
clothes better than people with 
just a few? 



Suppose kids had teased Kim, Instead 
about the color of her skin or the 
church she goes to or about being 
overweight? 

Why is it liT^ortant to treat every- 
one wi th dignity and respect? 
(Make sure students know what this„ 
is.) Have you ever been hurt by 
people who didn't 'seem to know any 
better? What can we do when people 
make cruel cc^nts? 



Discuss feelings they experienced, 

» 

Listen to story. 



They probably think they're better 
than she is. 

Of course not. But I guess some 
people feel that way. 



Just as hurt, I imagine. 



. r 



Students share ideas and personal 
experiences. Discuss the word 
dignity if necessary. Make sure 
they understand that It relates 
to the worth of the individual. 
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Poster 

Before clcsing the discussioti, present Poster VIII-D, •'Everyone should 
be treated equally." Discuss the poster and how it relates to, the story 
and to the children's own lives. The pester should be displayed in a 
prominent place tliroughout the week. 

« 

mtOBLEM SITUATION: The Dress- 

This storj' about cruel teasing provides the^basis for a discqssion aJ)out 
human dignity and the importance of treating everycme with respect. 

Read tojchildren: One morning Kim was crying and refused to come out 
of the room she shared with her sister and Hittle brother. 

« 

"What's the matter with Kim?" her mother asked. 
"Oh, she's feeling sorry for herself,^' said Kathy. "Yesterday the kids 
in her class teased her because she always wears the same dress to- 
school. Now she doesn*t want to go back." ... 

Discusston Suggestions: 

• The discussion may be conducted by presenting the dialogue telow with the 
Duso and Coho puppets. Or. the umleriined qufistions dpd statements may 
a. * l» used to ^ar^ the discussion without the, pi-pp^ts. Do not limit iije discus 

^ . . ^ion to th^uestions and responses'^upplied. 

Duso: .Why do you think the kids tiased Kim about her dress? 

cono: They probably think tHey're better than she is. 

rajj?o: Are people who have a lot of clothes better than f^lew^^ 
a few? ' ' 

w • 

coho: Of course not. But I guess some people feel that way. 

duso: Suppose the kids had teased Kim instead about the color of her 
skii% or Jhe church^^^ goes to, or abbut^ being overwcight.^^^^ 

a>Ho: Just as hurt, Tlmaifne. ■ 

Du^: (To the group) Why is it imfwirtant to tr«*at^veryone_wrth dig- 
nity? Jfave^ your feelings ever been hurt by ptapte whor didn't 
seenTto know any better? Vfliat can we do when pyple make 
' cruel comments? 

2.% 

■ w m 

*98 . 
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Activity 3 



Instructional 

Objective: After reading several stories concerning the reactions 
An«ricans sonet1n«s have to people frm backgrounds dif; 
ferent from their own, stpdefits should^ be able to; 

e 

1. discuss and list needs all peopi? have 

2. make a list of minorities th^y know 

• • . , 

Materials: Book— Scharzrock and Wrenn. Living With Oifferences : 




Special Directions 
to the Teacher: 

Students may find these stocies difficult to read Indepen- 
dently. Brighter students, however, may enjoy Independent 
reading or even using nrare stories than the ones chosen here 
for this activity. Reading may be assigned one day and 
.discussed, in class the next day. This activity may last 
2-3 days. . ^ '■ 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



In the previous activities, we- 
learned about being treated cruelly 
'by others. How do you feel when you 
are treated unfairly? 

Today we want to look at several 
situations where. soTOone was, treated 
cruelly becausa of his nationality, 
or customs. 

Read "Polackfi' ln Living with 
Differences , p. 21. 

Do you think Grandfather was right 
when he said people have to have 
some person or -thing to attack? Do* 
we have to? What should we do about 
Hurting others? . 

% Students should also read other 
stories from Living With Differetices , 
Including, Vicki (p.Z7}; Fathi Meets 
Ahmet (p.^);. and Only the In^rtant 
Ones (p.46). 



Explore and renumber feelings. 



Discuss Ideas pre.sented. Talk 
abo'ut things we can do to prevent 
hurting others. 
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Activity 4 



Instructional 

Objective: After gathering information about their own background and 
andestry, students will 'fill dut a churt abput their ances- 
, try and be ablg to pinpoint on a map the area of their ear- 
liest "roots." ' • 



Materials: . Worksheet— ^ly Family Roots 

SnfflU flags made from pins to put into $he map 
World Map 
United States Map 



Special Directions 
to the Teacher: 

This activity will probably require 2 days to complete. 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



In the last activity, we talked about 
son^^ groups we have in our corrinunity. 
Did you know that at one time or 
another, your ancestors (Make sure 
students know -this word.) came to this 
country? In qur lesson today,- we 
want to find out as imjch as we |can 
about our own 'families and the' • 
minority groups which may be in ouV 
own backgrounds. . 

Hand out Family Roots" chart. 
Explain to the students how to fill 
in each with names, places they 
lived, and dates of birth. 

When charts are filled out, "discuss 
with students the information they 
found. Have on a bulletin board 
the United States and World maps. 
Give each student a flag made from 
a pin with a small piece of paper at 
the top. Explain that they are going 
to make a map of their class "Roots." 



Begin to fill out chart. Complete 
at home as necessary. 



Put* their name and the name of the 
place of their earliest "Roots" on 
the paper at the top of the pin. 
Put the pin in the map at this place. 
(Places within the U.S. will prob- 
ably want to use the U.S. map. 
Places outside the U.S. may use the 
world map J 



I 



MY FAMILY ROOTS 



.Answer these questions about the Fam^ly.teRoots" chart. 



1. Mhat sources of information did you use to trace youc roots on your 
mother's side of the family? ' . 



V- 



2. What sources. of Information did you use to trace your roots on your 
father's side of the family? 



3. List the different places your family has lived in the past, 



4. What Is the place to which your family can be traced back. the furthest? 
Find th^s place (on a map. . 



5. List any minority groups you might find in your background. 
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Activity 5 



Instructional ' 

Objective: After chosing and researching a minority group, students will 
present to the class information they have bound about this 
group. 



Materials: Jllmstrip— Our Multl.-Ethnic Heritage . 

ntorksheet— Understanding Minority Groups 
Other— Reference Books 

List of Resource peoples in you conanunity who represent 
various ethnic groups. Some names are available 
. from Project ACE. ■ ^ 



Teacher /^tivities 



Student Act! 



Viti^ 



Divide the class into 5 groups. Each 
group will select one of the minority 
groups listed in the kit, (Kir Multi- 
Ethnic Herita ge. Each group will - be 
responsible for gathering information 
conceraing their minority group and 
presenting this information in an 
interesting way. Give each group a 
worksheet to complete and help them 
plan how to present their project. 



Choose a group and begin to fill out 
^ the worksheet, telling which group 
they chose and how they plan to 
present informatfon to the class. 

Begin work on the projects to bring ^ 
into the class. * 
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UNDERSTANDING MINORITY GROUPS 



Unders taking minora ty groups In our consnunity Is Important to all citizens. 



The minority group we are going to learn more about is 



In order to do this, we plan to: (Check the ones you choose) 

1. Contact a resource person to coire talk to our class, this 

person is . 



Z. Make a display about this group. 
3. Do reports about this group. 



4. Do a picture set to show characteristics of this group. 



5. Other: 



Materials I will need: 



RespQns.1bilities of each mender of our group:. 



ACTIVITY SET EVALUATION 



A new boy has just im)Ved across the street from you. He has thick 
Jet black hair, and his facial features appear strange to you. As 
you listen and watch, you notice that the furniture being noved Into 
the house looks much different from yours, and the family seems to 
be talking, In a strange laflguage-to each other. Just then, a group 
of your friends comes Into your yard- and starts talking to you and 
making fun of the strange ^family.- What should you do? 



List at least 4 things you know about each of the following groups: 
^ -Chinese Africans 



Tell whatvproblem each of these faced: 




Grandfather in "Pblack" - 
Vickl - 

Fathi and Ahmet - 

Th^ bBys in "Only the In^ortant Ones 



II 



-Irish Anerlcans 



-Jewish Airoricans 





Italian Aimrlcans 



-Scan^navlan An^rlcans 
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MAP SKILLS FOR NORTH CAROLINA 
CITIZENS . 

Grade 4 ' • 



Ginger G. Parnell 
Frazier Elenentary School 
Greensboro City Schools 
Greensboro, N. C. 



A PRODUCT OF: 

Project ACE 
P.O. Box 70 
Eden, NC 27288 ' 
" (919) 623-3428 

Ms. Barbara Smey ' 
Project ptrector 




NOTE TO THE TEACHER: . ' 

. . ' ' • 

This activity set is devoted to- teaching students\he skill of read- 
Ing and understanding the in^ortance tff their state and city naps. It 
will better prepare students so that they will become mere knowledgel^le' 
citizens about places of interest across North Carolina and witHin their 
city. 

In order for greater success with this activity set, it is recomneiMled 
that the students have previous experience in using maps. They should have 
an understanding of basic rrap skills such as following directioos, inden- 
tlfying and using map syirfeols, and finding distances.* . 

It is reconronded, also, that the students have studied the three 
^ographic region's of North Carolina and discussed various places of interest 
w>th1n each region. In this way, map reading becomes a tool for the study 
of geography, and it also helps to picture history. 

In order to motivate the students, it is ^ggested that a bulletin 
board and 'learning center be prepared in advance. Students should be 
encouraged to bring in travel brochures, books, maps, and photographs of 
places they have visited in North Carolina. You may want st«udents to write 

4 

•a business letter to the Raleigh Chanter of Cownerce in order to acquire 
additional information to. places In the learning center. A scrapbook can 
be con^iled and .displayed in the center also. 

Each activity should follow the order as it is written. Map Ski 11? 
foniN.C. Citizens will take approximately fifteen forty- five minute class* 
periods. 
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GOING ON VACATION | 

r 

I'm glad-ypu decided to travel along with me as I describe a family 
vacation I planned. 

To start trip, we take 1-85 going north from Greensboro. This inter- 
state gets me quickly to N.C. 54 on which we exit to ^t to n\y favorite unl-. 
versity town Chapel Hill. Here wfe visit the University of North Carolina and 
the Morehead planetariian. The planetarium is where we see several interesting 
prograns about the universe. We also go to the university shops to buy souvenirs 
Leaving Chapel Hill we travel U.S. 15-501 to Durham.' I^y grandparents live- 
here, so we fmist stop to visit. Touring the city includes the tobacco factories. 
Duke University, and the Museum of Life and Science. We especially enjoy look- 
ing at models of the dinosaurs! Yes^we're off again and it's orf to Raleigh. 
Raleigh is £he.capitol of our state and a favorite place for sightseeing. We 
visit the* fca^itol and see the statue' of the three presidents North Carolina 
give the nation— Andrew Jackson, Janres Polk, and Andrew Johnson. The North 
Carplina Museimi of Art is interesting. Some paintings are-by North Carolina 
artists. 

Off'td the coast now by way of U.S. 64. This Is a vei3^ long drive, but 
eventually U.S. 64-254 takes us to the beautiful Roanoke Island. We are enter- 
tained by one of North Carolina's outdoor dnamas, "The Lost Colony." This 
drama re-creates the story of settlers who vanished from Roanoke Island nearly 
400 years ago. U.S. 158 is a direct route to Kitty Hawk where we will see the 
monument which honors the Wright Brothers.. Traveling down the coast by the way 
of U.S. 12, brings us to Cape Hatteras. The lighthouse at Cape Hatteras is 
280 ft. high. -We must climb 268 steps* to its light and then we see many miles 
of the great Atlantic Ocean. We spend several days here enjoying the sun, surf, 
and sand, but like all vacations they must come to' an end. We travel across 
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the Pamlico Sound on thB ferry. Tfeis takes us to U.S. 70 and as we head hone, 
we stop and visit several more places. First, it's Morehead City where we 
spend some time fishing. Also, we .visit Fort Macon Statr Park on nearby Bogue 
Banks. Iji^and from Morehead is the city of New Bern, among the dozens of his- 
torical attractions, is Tryon Palace and gardens. U.S. 70 runs into ! -85 just 
outside of Raleigh and from there 1-85 brings us back home to Greensboro! 



I 
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ON VACATICm IN NORTR CAROLINA 
. ¥fm MANTEO TO CHEROKEE 

' (Sample mapping for teacher's use) 



Before leaving Manteo,.a visit to the " lost Colony" would be of 
great interest. After seeing this putdoofL drana , leave ltenteo going 
south on to to' Historic Bath! I . Return to jtgjj and 

continue south l^JJo" ^® Wilmington, where we will visit U.S.S. North 
Carolina Batt1eship£ ^^[2^;F:\. Leave Wilmington going north XtT]- jTeJ 
to at Delco. Go as far as Elizabethtown. Take east to 

White Lake . Return to I^lJ west and pick up (s?) north on in to 
Fayettevi lie's Fort Bragg Military Reservation . Continue jjoij west and^ 
at Raeford tak? (ni) north to West tnd, then ^T) 



southwest. Cross 



Gon- 



}22gl, then*back to ^73^ to Town Creek Indian Reservation 
tinu^ west ^Ts) to Soger City; pick up going north to ^^.west. 

Off of ^^avel the Blue Ridge Parkway southwest to Cherokee Indian 

Reservation . Return to parkway and go north to Boone. Stop along^ the 
way -At Mt. Mitchell State Park , Linville Caverns , Blowim^i^^ and 
Tweets ie Railroad . Upon returning to Boone, be sure to see the outdoor 
drama "Horn in the West." Fr<p Boone pick up Im^ east toS^ and go 
to Winston-Salem and visit Old Salem . Continu?^^ east to in 
Greensboro* to .Durham. In Durham take TTQjT-to* Raleigh and from Raleigh 
continue on until - to Wilson; Go from Wilsoni pick up 
again and return to Mariteo. 



• 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS INCLUDED 
IN THE ACTIVITY SET 



For the Student 



AUDIO- VISUAL MATERIALS: 
Fllmstrip * 



"W^at is a Map?" Tarry town, NY: Prentice Hall Media 
(Cost = $8.50). 



Transparencies 



"Illustration of Route Map" 
«Map Co-ordinates" 
"Scale of tiiles" 

"What Do These Syntols Tell You?" 



WORKSHEETS AND/t)R HANDOUTS: 



Activity Set Evaluation 
Guide for Mapping a Trip 
Pteasuring Distances * - 

Missing Bug 

Usin5 Map Co-ordinates To Locate Places 



OTHERS: 



Crayons 
Twine 

Laminy^ted North Carolina Maps 
Laminated City Maps 



For the Teacher As ^• 
Background Information 




Activity set Evaluation Answer Sheet 

Field Trip Preparation (to be nade in advance) 

San^le Routes: "From Manteo to Cherokee" 

."&>ing on Vacation" 
Using Map Co-ordinates To Locate Places Ans*i«r Key 
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MAIN PURPOSE THE ACTIVITY SET ' 

CONCEPTS ' * - 

Cartography ' ' 

Hibltat 

Choice 

OBJECTIVES ' • ' • Activity Mwiiber 

• * 

1. Knowledge* 

f r*udents will know that f^rsons In their state and city,- 3,5,6 
as individuals and In groups, are Iritendependent. 

2. Sfcills , 

Students will learn or Infirove nap skills In reading a 1,2,3,4 
« state and city map to acquire needed information. 

Students will find out what* we learn from a road map and 1,2,J,4 
a city map. . " 

StHdents will use state and city maps to acquire needed 1,2,3,4 
InfSt^tion. 

Sturfghts will be able to jnake decisions about use of 5,6 
state and city maps. 

Students will |)art1c1pate in Implementing decls'lons about ^ .7 
travel, using mais. 

3. Responsible Behavior 

Students will evidence good citizenship in the classroom, 1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8 
school, and community. 

L 

Students will Accept the const ^uences of their own .8 
4 actions In following route maps the^ prepare. 
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Activity 1 



Instructional 

Objective: After viewing the fllmstrlp. What Is a Kap? . students will 
be able to match objects and places In a photograph with 
symbols on a map. After discussing the fUmstrlp, students 
will be able to draw a route 'map from their home to^ their 
schooU - 

Materials: Films trip- "What Is a Map?" 



Special Directions 

to the Teacher: ' • . 

In th^ f1 Ins trip the term ^ is used. Explain to the stu- 
dents that legend Is another nanre for Key v\^en using maps. 
Place questions on the board prior to vfewipfl the fllrostrlp. 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



(This fllmstrlp Is an Introduction 
to maps.) Students should under- 
stand the terms ira£r naE. sytri?ol's , 
key (legend).' * 



Say to the students: As an Intro- 
duction to our stlidy about maps, 
let's view this filnstrip and look 
for answers to these questions: 

' 1. What Is a map? 



Z. Hhajt is a map syntol? 



3« What syn^ol is used to show a 
river on a map? 

4. What syni)ol is used on most 
maps to show town anc^ cities? 

5.. 'HtM mu\6 you define the word 
key or legentf? 



1. Read apt* thtnk about questions. 

2. Via* the .Tmstrlp. 

3. Discuss the questions. 



A drawing or representation made on 
a flat surface sfp^ing the whole 
or |»rt of an area. . 

Signs, that look son«th1ng like the 
real objects or places. 

Blue outlined by black. . 



Dot. 



The section of the mp \^ich explains 
i)11 the syHtK)ls used on the map. In 
reading maps, we should always look 
at the key to see what, the maps show* 



Activity 1 (Continued) 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



(After viewing the filmstrip and 
discussing the questions, continue 
iiflth the foil owing activity. Ask 
each student to get out a sheet 
of paper and a pencil. Write the. 
^™ *^"te nap on the board.) . 

I an going to give directions for, 
drawing a route nap . Listen to 
all the directions and then you 
can con^lete your drawing.- 

#1. First you, must do 5Wl^ think- 
ing. Think about where you live 
and how you travel from your home 
to school. This Is called your 
route . On the route map you draw, 
. you win need to show your home, 
your school, and the streets or 
roads that you follow. 

#2. To help others read your map, 
show In one of the lower comers 
what synS)ols you used to stand for 
your home, your route, your school, 

• and any other place drawn on your 
map. You may want to' Include sym- 
bols for churcfjes, stores,' or riv- 
ers^ If you pass these along the 
way. mis Information is the map 
kgy and It helps others read and 
unoerstand your route nap. (List 

' the term ke^ under route nap on 
the boardT) 

#3. In addition to the rotrte and 
the key, you should|ffnclude d 
direction finde r and a 

tTtTe: 




(Route Map From Home To School) 
cm your map. 

(Add both terms to list on the 
board.) 



Student Activities 



Do you have any questions? You my 
begin. When you finish, exchange , 
(Raps with a friend and see if you 
can read his map. 

(Nalk around^ and assist students 
indivitiuany, pull group together, 
share several route maps ^ith the 
class, discuss activity.) This 
activity shovfs one important use 
of maps. What is it? 



1. Ask questions about activity < 

2. Draw route maps . 

3. Share maps with class. 

4. Discuss activity. 



How to get from one place to another. 



Activity 2 



Instructional ' , .-i ^.^ ^ ^ 

Objective: 6lven syn&ols on' a road map, student? will identify their 
meaning by using ^the nap legend. 

Materials: Laminated N.C. maps * 

Transparency— "What Do These Syiribols Ten You" 
Teacher Activities ' Studetit Activities 



(Divide students Into groups of two 
and distribute a N.C. inap to each 
•pair.) Find the legend and use it 
to locate some of the symbols on 
the map. (Give students a chance 
to explore maps and then have them 
direct their attention to the 
'transparency.^ Let's go through , 
each of these symbols and tell whatj 
it stands for. As we identify each 
one, locate an example somewhere 
on your N.C. map. . ^ 

Now that you Can recognize map 
symbols, let's play a^game to see 
which group can answer questions 
about the map first. 

#1. What U.S. highway passes near- 
"est to Uwharrie National Forest in 
the Plediront Region. 

#2. Use youi* crayon to trace the 
county boundary lines for each of 
these counties— Durham, Guilford, 
Rockingham, and Wake. (List coun- 
ties on the board.) 

#3. Within each county, find the \ 
city which Is the county seat. %j 
<Have student volunteer write \ 
county seat city beside the correct? 
.county listed on the board.) 

14. Which syndjol Is used to des- 
cribe cities and towns under 2,000 
populatioh. 

#5. Wilch syntjol Is used for 
Greensboro. 



Using the naps, students will 
explore them and iocate such symbols 
as interstates, state forests, points ♦ 
/)f Interest, state capltol, and scale 
of miles. 



Student volunteers will identify 
syirf?ols arid give example from the 
N.C. map'. 



Students will need to use legend . 
to. find swnbols foV forest, U.S. * 
highways, Bounty lines, county seat, 
and population. 

U.S. 220 



Wake - Raleigh 
Rockingham - Wentworth 
Guilford - Greensboro 
Durham - Durham 



O 
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Activity 2 (Continued) 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



#6. Name other major N.C. cities 
over 10,000 In population. 

#7. Tjsflce the route from Durham 
to Raleigh by U.S. 70^ Notice the 
color of the h1gh«eay"syrribol and the 
red asterisks at the center of each 
city. Check your legend to fincj 
out what this tells us about mile- 
age. 

#8. Uhat Is the approxinate mlle- 
a9e between Durham and Raleigh? 

#9. Is there a better route to 
folltir? Why do you say so? 

#10. What point of interest in near 
N.C. 150 north of Greensboro? 

#11. Find other points of interest " 
you have visited or would like to 
visit. Circle at least tm with 
your cr^iyon. 

(Hov^ from group t'' group as stu- 
dents share their findings. When 
finished, have students roll maps* 
upland use their crayon to print 
their naAies on the outside of the 
«ap^ ' " . 

(After all maps have been collected 
and group is settled ask this 
question— "How has this map excer- 
clse helped ^u?") 



Charlotte, Winston-Salem, Ashevlllc 
and Wilmington. 



23 miles 



Guilford Courthouse and National 
Military Park. 



Studei^ts summarize main points of 
the lesson^.. 



/ 
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• rv|or-+K Co-rolino. 

. ' q§) A Rpgd Map 

WhcLl-do +hese syvobo\s you.?. 




6 
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/ • . I® Siaie Cop.+cil 

^ Re6-t Areas - - ^ „ 

B , Po\nh o-T- Ingres I- j> CbuH+y. Scorh 

C*Names6^ ^'hesa placeye prinkd in red; . ^ 

(g) Popuh3k;Hon 5,000 -4o io,coo . H-T^ Pofulcfhin ouer iq,ooo 



Access PUiy.Gjn tolled 



^ Strafe IHoc^d 



^, Rdilroad . 7oial mileage bdnwec^ 



^ - Perry 



One. rncb ccjjMCjJs appro )c. 13 rrtili 
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Activity 3 

Instructional 

Objective: After coinpleting activities on using map co-ordinates, 
students will be able to locate graphically places of 
interest In North Carolina.- 

Materials: lanrinated N.C. maps, crayons (black, green, purple, blue); . 
Transparency— "Map Co-ordinates" 
Worksheets— "Missing Bug" 

"Using f^p Co-ordinates to Locate Places" 

Special Directions 

to the Tfischsr I 

Rulers might be helpful to guide students as they work with 
map co-ordinates on the' N.C. nap. This activity will take 
two" days. Begin Day t with the activity using the N.C. map 
to locate places of interest. 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



(Distribute maps to each pair of 
students. Post a N.C. map on the 
board. ) 

In addition to using the legend, . 
there are other parts to the map 
which are helpful. These are the 
Index of cities and towns and map 
co-ordinates . (Write terms on boarc 
and draw arrow to point them out on 
map you have posted on board 
already.) An index Is an atphabeti 
cal list of naires of cities and 
towns that point out where each 
place can be found on the map. It 
refers .to location by using map 
co-ordinates. Hap co-ordinates are 
ff set of nuiid}ers and letters which 
fit together to locate an area on 
the niap. 

(Transparency— "Mag Co-ordinates" ) 
Can you help m place these syntols 
In the right block on thii grid. 
Map co-ordinates will help us. 
(Draw in synd}ol as student points 
out the correct space.) Worksheet— 
"••issing Bug" (Give these direc- 

221) 



Student volunteers will point out 
area to place symbol in by going 
to screen. 



Students will work independently. 



Activity 3 C^ontinu^d) 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities . 



To give you additional practice in 
using map co-ordl hates, this 
worksheet will help you. Begin by 
labeling the direction. finder In 
the upper left comer of the work- 
sheet. Write your nans on the top 
right line. Let's do the first 
part of #1 together. ^It reads— 
"Color these squares purple; all 
squares from 5-F north to 5-M." 

(Move around classroom checking to 
see If students understand.) 

You may use the rest of the period 
to complete the worksheet on your 
own. 

Day 2: Today we are going to use 
what you have learned about map 
co-ordinates to locate places in 
North Carolina. To begin with, 
find our city in the Index and tell 
me which map co-ordinates are used ■ 
to locate it. (Check to see^that 
students understand. Y6u may want 
them to locate all four cities 
llfeted.) 

(Distribute worksheet- - "Us 1 ng Map 
Co-ordinates to Locate Places" ) 

Con^lete this worksheet. Tell what 
place of interest, park, forest, or 
body of water is located nearest to 
the map co-ordinate listed on the 
worksheet. There may be several 
points of Interest listed under 
co-or^nate. 
/ 



1. Label direction finder N-S-E-W 

2. Print name 

3. Locate block 5-F. Mp/e north 
to block &-M. Color all blocks 
in this area purple. 



Durham H-2 
Eden G-1 
Greensboro G-2 
Raleigh H-2 
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Map Co -oy-d incites 



A 



8 

T i 



3 



3 C V't E ; F ,.G I H 



T 



i 'I 



• 1 



2 ' ' 

5 ; i 



'ABC P- • F 6 ■ U ' X \ 



8 
7 



3 



3 



2 
I 











11 • 




0 




F 




Wrile 


■ ^ 


of 




5 








H 


8 


V Wri+e 




■a+ 


B 


1 






cc+ 


- G 


3, 


VVri+e 




a+ 




7 


VVri'+e 




a+ 




Z 




IS 


at- 


1 


1 

ft 



4 

^ ■ m , 

Use 4fie dir^c+icns bfefcivv 4o -And 4-he-tnis&ing b 



\ 



Color- 4*hese schemes purple . 

All S<jjUXires '5-F nor+h 4t?^-M 

All scpxat^s 6-M eqsi +o'S-M . ' 

All Sc^ci*^^S 8-L Soulh +o 8-F 
All scj.ua^-es 7-F wee+ -b (b;F 

(o-N • 
7-E 

Color- +hese squares blosk-- 
1-L l-T q-J l-F 

z-L 10-M z-z \0'S z-F 10 -e 

i-M li-M Z-J ■ 11-3" Zj6 n-G 
3-M \l-L 5-J 3-G I l-F 

H-M \Z-L H-J 12-1 H-fe 12- F 

■ '8-0 

q-p 
s-o 

Cobf -Ihese , ©<^«-es feliia- 
•- 5-0 
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Missing 'Bug 
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Using Map Co-ordinates To , 
/• Locate Places 

Ifiiat place of >terest-.parH. forest, or Body of water Is located nearest 
to these map co-ordinates. 



Coast ' 



1. H-l 

2. L-4 

3. K-2 

4. J-S 



Plectaiont 

1. F-1 

2. G-1 

3. H-2 

4. S-2 



Noontalns 
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1. B-3 

2. C-2 

3. D-2 

4. E-l 
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Using Map Co-ordinates To ^ 
L(^te Places 
« (Answer Key) . 

« • '■• • . * 

Mftat place of Interest— park, forest, or body of *«ter is located nearest 
to these nap co-ordinates. 



Coast 



1. M^l 

2. L-4 

3. K-2 

4. J-5 



Wrl^t Brothers National MemDrtaT, Xftty Hawk 

Fort ffacon, Cape Lookout, Marine Resources Center, Theodore Rooseyelt 
Natural Area State Park 



Historic Bath, Goose Creek State Park 



e Koosevei 

■ / • 



U.S.S. North Carolina Battleship Menorial. Cape Fear Ltghthojuse, 
Brunswick Town, Airlie Garden, State Park, Orton Plantation, Carolina 
Beach, Ft. Fisher, Marine Resource Center 



Piedmont 



P 



1. F-1 Hanging Rock, Pilot «tn. State Park 

2. G-1 Guilford Courthouse 

3. H-2 State Capitol, Planetarium, State Fair, U.N.C., W.B Umstead State Park 

4. 6-2 N.C. Zoological Park. and Gantens 



Mountains 



1. B-3 



Joyce Kilner .Memorial Forest, Nantahala Dam', Chatuga Dam, Santeetlah 
Dan ' ' 



2. C-2 Cherokee Indian Reservation, Appalachian Trait, Biltmore Estate, 

Vance Birthplace , - 

* 

3. 0-2 Linvllle Caverns, Crabtree Iteadows, Craggy &rdens, Mt. Mitchell State 

Park 

4. E-1 Mt. Jefferson Sti^te Park, E.B-, Jefress State Park, [toughton Park, 

Stcme Mountain State Park 'Pon 



XnstructfonaT 

Objective: After, ^ttidylng the graphic scal^ of miles, students will 
be able^tp measure the distance between specified loca- 
tions on a Nort^ Carolina Map. 

Materials: Handout— fteasuring Distances * . 

Laminated N.C. maps 
Twine 

Transparency- "Scale of Miles" 



Special Directions * 
to the Teacher: 

Cut twine Into 12" long pieces. 

for each student. 



There should be one pfece 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



(Distribute' a N.C. map to each pair 
of students and a piece of twine to 
each student. ) If we look at. our 
N.C. map. we realize that this map 
Is imjch smaller In size than N.C. 
actually Is. Therefore, short dis- 
tances on maps stand for longer 
distances on the earth. Look at 
the" legend. Find infonmtlon that 
shows you hpw to corr^are distances 
on the map with distance* on the 
earth. This Is called the - scale of 
the map. 

♦ 

(Use transparency— "Scale of Miles" 
As students follow your oral direc- 
tions on their maps, show how to 
measure mllea^ by using the trans^ 
parency. ) 

Look at the scale on your map. 
Find h(^ many miles on the earth' 
are represented by one Inch on the 



Use a piece of string to measure 
the distance from Greensboro to 
Durham' b/ way of 1-85. '(Also point 
out to ^ students that total 
mileage can be determined by look- 



One Inch equals approximately 13 
miles. 



Greensboro to Durham Is about 55 
miles. 

The red shows ft to be 54 miles. 



' ' Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



ing for red asterisks and checking 
the mileage printed In red above 
the. highway syntol, or add up mile- 
age tietween towns and junction 
usually found printed In black 
along N.C. highways.) 

Is Durhaffl or Rocky MT. closer to 
Raleigh? How do you know? 



Are there any questions about 
scale of miles? 

(Distribute worksheet— "Measuring 
Distances" to each student. Assist 
them Individually as they work.) 

Let's practice confuting mileage 
between several places. 'Use the 
index of cities and town along with 
map co-ordinates to determine the 
location of each city or town. 



Durham is closer because It's 23 
miles from Ralelf^ to Durham and 
53 miles from Raleigh to Rocky 
Mount. 



Students wqrk Independently. 
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BcaW of utiles 



'Ptirhom 




S4ate CapHal 

PoptstlQ-h'on of Ci+ies 
over 10,000 • 

V In-ters4a^ Highway 

U.S. Highway 

* TbW Mileage befween 



ii9 



.Scale o-T ^I'les 

O 9 10 20 30 



One inch s 15 miles 



Measuring T).is+ances 

. Follc5W ■^he roui-e given between +f>e 4wo 
• places* |is4ed and de+ermme +he +u4xxl mileaq© 



I, E den - 4o Green sboro-- 
N C m- Qnd U.S. 

2 El i-z-abefb Ci+y +o . Piynx!u4li-- 

t 

US 17 and N.C. 4-5 



fereensbcfo -ho RQlei.n)-) --. 
1-85 and U S ?o 



m'lles 



es 



M Lumbprk;n 4x. Soulhern Pm 

N C Qnd U.S. I V* mries 



Boone +o Salisbury — 

U.S 4AI and U.S tooi m'lles 



(o. T)urftum -^o Chopel l4ill 
U.9 15-501 



IS" tnH*s 
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Activity 5 



Instructional 

(Htjectlve: Based on map skills previously studied In activities, one 
through four, students wllT plan a trip from their home- 
town to various places of Interest across North Carolina. 



Materials: 



Haodouts*~V6u1de for Mapping a Trip' 

Laminated N.C. maps 

Crfliyons 



Special Directions 

to the Teacher: 

, Encourage students to use travel brochures and other mate- 
rial In the learning center. For your reference two types 
of san^jle routes a?*e provided. If you do prefer to use 
either sample, slrrply have your students list their route 
and places along the way. This may take several class per- 
iods. 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Up to this point, we have learned 
many things about using our maps. 
Now we are ready to put our know- 
ledge to use. You are to plan your 
next family vacation. You can go 
as mar^ places across fk>rth Carolina 
as you want. How many of you- 
already know somewhere you would 
like to go7 You seem to be f^ady 
to get started. Let me show you 
several things which might help you 
III planning your trip. (Show the 
N.C. map. Explain that they are to 
choose the best route and point 
out places of Interest along the 
iny. Discuss the process of map* 
ping out a trip. Share with stu- 
(tents "Gul fie for Mapping a Trip." 
Give exan^les of how to begin. 
Use smpU route if necessary.) 



Several students share Ideas. 



Students are to ask questions about 
project. Students may want to 
research historic places and Include 
this In a booklet along with the 
vacation route. 



^lOE FOR MAPPING A TRIP 



"Planning a vacation trip Is mainly a ir»tter of gathering Informa- 
tlon, and then using It to outline your Itinerary and make advance arrange 
Rents." 

V 

•* * • 

"The basic tools of vacation planning are tour.or guidebooks and 
brochures, maps or an atlas, and your own Imagination. From the tour 
b(H>ks, you'll get Ideas for places to visit and Information on accomno- 
datlons; on the maps you can lay out your route; and using your Imagina- 
tion you can plan an Itinerary that will be Interesting and enjoyable for 
the whole, family," 

1. Urlte the North Carolina Department of Conservation and 
DevelojMnent, Box 27687, Raleigh, NC 27611. Be specific 
about your vacation plans. Indicate when you plan to 
visit the itate; whether you like camping areas or motels; 
whether you like recreational spots or historic sites. 
(Students may want to use travel brochures in learning 
center. ) 

2- Study Information acquired and decide on places you would 
like to visit. 

3. "On a good, current highway map you'll want to mark the 
route of your vacation trip. Rem«nber that the best road 
between two points on a vacation trip Is not always an 
. Interstate highway. That is possibly the quickest way to 
travel, but often an uncr6wded, slower road will provide 
a better view of the natural beauty of the region you're 
visiting. Look in the guidebook for tips about scenic 
roads that are worth visiting." 



adapted from 

Better HOTies and G ardens Idea 
Publication—Travel Ideas 
Weredlth corporation, 1972. 




Instructional 

(8»ject1ve: Given a map of North Carolina and a nap of- a city In 
itorth Carolina, students will be able to Identify 
slnllarltles and differences between the two kinds 

of lIBpS. 

Materials: Laminated N.C. maps 
City Maps 
Crayons 



Sf^clal Directions 
to the Teaqher: 

^Prepare In advance a chart listing places and addresses 

of comnmnlty agencies or points of Interest In the cmm- 

nity. 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



(Post both a state and city mp on 
the board. On sentence strips 
print the words towns , rgadi, 
rivers , . lake . Index , map co-ordi- 
nates , schools , street nangs , state 
borders and legend . Post' them on 
an easel which you place beside th^ 
board.) 

r 

Let*s look at these two maps. 
Listed on the easel are things 
which can be found on maps. Some 
things apply only to city maps, 
some things apply only to state 
road maps, and some things apply 
to both maps. Would you help me 
place the sentence strip under the 
right map. If It applies to both 
naps, we'll just leave iit on the 
easel . 



Students will place sentence strips. 
The list should resentle the follow- 
ing: 

State 



lake 

state borders 



S33 



towns 
roads 
rivers 

City 



river (maybe) 
*lake (maybe) 
school (meaning city) 
street names 

Both 

mp co-ordinates 

1n<tex 

legend 



itetlvlty 6 (Continued) 

Tei^cher Activities 



Student Activities 



(If there 1s\controversy amoung 
the students 'let them solve It by 
checking the maps more carefully.) 
(Discuss all three categories and 
point out exanples of each Item 
mentioned.) 

(Remove the state map. Direct 
students attention to the city 
map.) 

Again we imjst use all parts of the 
city map to help us read it accu- 
rately ... rementf)er the key or 
legend, index (on a city map the 
Index tells us street names), and 
map co-ordinates. Using these 
tools you will be able to locate 
the following places. (Post chart 
such as th$s one. Distribute a 
city map to each pair of students.) 



1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



Where you live 

Frazier School - Gal way Drive 
Historical Museum - 130 
Summit Avenue 

tovemmental Center - Greene 
Street 

Animal She.lter - Wendover 
Avenue 

Natural Science Center - 
Lawndale Drive 
Health Apartment - ^1 N. 
Eu^ne Street 

Arsy Recruiting- Sub Station- 
324 U. Market Street 
Coliseum Con^lex ^ 1921 W. Lee 
Street 

County Administration Building 
201 S. Eugene Street 



(Move from group to group to assist 
stu(tents . ) 



Use maps to show exaaq)les. 



students, will find places listed 
on chart. The^ will work with a- 
partner. 
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Activity 7 



Instructional ^ 

Objective: Given a street map of the city or local area, students will 
draw a route map which shtnrs how to proceed from their school 
to a point of Interest In the comrmmlty. 



Special Directions 

to the Teacher; 

Decide on a place within the community you will be able to 
visit or tell the students this will be an Imag-lnary trip. 



In planning our field trip I need 

you to figure out how We should get 

to our destination. Each of you 

will be responsible for drawing a 

route map from our school to the 

place we plan to visit. Look at * 

this exan^le of a route map. 

(Transparency- "II lustration of a 

Route Map."} It Includes a title, 

key, direction marker, and the 

route. You are to do the saR» as Each student will draw a route m 

' you draw your route map. Let's They will work In pairs so that^ 

^t with our partner and begin \mrk. they can share the city maps. 



Materials: 




II 



- Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 
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^ Swcmrneo4al 
Cento- 



• 



Actlvl^ 8 (Opt1(Hfia1) 



Instructional 

Objective:' After studying r^p Skills For ftorth Carolina Citizens, 
stu<tents will use their maps to pt to their destlna- 
' tlon. 



Materials: Student macte route naps 

Parent volunteers to drive 



Special Directions 
to the Teacher: 

This activity can be omitted if j;ou are not planning a 

field trip. 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



(Preparation for field trip.) 



Students will help recruit parent 
volunteers. 

Students will share with parent « 
dri ver theW maps . Decl s 1 ons w1 1 1 
be made (nv how to get to destina- 
tion. Student will visit at des- 
tination and return to school and 
tell atout their exp^erlence, They 
will examine problems they encoun- 
tered, fltematlves they chose, and. 
ejqilain reasons for various' courses 
of action. They will also share 
information about the place they 
visited. 



ERIC 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



ACTIVITY SET EVAlUATIGfJ- ' 





Rest Area 
Point of Interest 
Capitol 
0 U.S. Hl^ay 

Interstate 
^o) .State Road 
County Seat 



1 1n3foapprox. 13 rail es 



1. Look at the map of Raleigh. Answer these questions., 
a. What do these symbols tell you? 



b. In «^at direction would you travel on Hillsborough and Edenton Street 
to get from fferedlty College to the State Legislative Building? 

c. Explain the best route from Reynolds Colllseum to the Capitol. 

This city mp shtm which of the following: (circle the correct 
answers) 

See next page 
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ACTIVITY SET EVALUATION 
(Continued) 



streets 
(^ans 

schools (Including collets and universities) 

state borders 

Interstate highways 

rest areas 

lakes 

rivers 



Evaluation (Contfnt^) 



label t h e wap c o«ord1nate s^ for each, of t hese cities 



a. Purham 

b. Eden 

c. Greensboro 

d. Ralel^ 



B 



s 

1 


Eden 
,. ..■ . 








1 


2 


Greens 

• 


• 

boro 


Di 


rttani 


m 

2 


3 


\ 




• 


Raleigh 


3 


* 

4 










. 4 



B 



On another sheet of paper draw a road map of an In^glnary place. 
^OM Interstate, U.S., and state roads. Shott cltf^i towns, and 
places of Interest. Be sure to Inclutte a key and syn^ls similar 
to those found on the North Carolina map. 
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ACTIVITY SET EVALUATION 



1. 



Places of Interest 
Stute Road ' 
Capitol 
Interstate 



b. East 



2. 



c. East on Itestern Blvd,, Itorth on Gamer Rd., and litest on Edenton 
Street. 

d. streets, schools. Interstate hIgNays 



a. ^lkrrham 

b. Eden 

c. Greensboro 
d« Raleigh 







3 
1 

1 


"f" 
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Pm)BlEr61 PROBLEMS! PROBLEMS I 
THE LOCAL SOVERl^NT CAN HELP 



Graite ^ 



Lora W.* Womack 
Ceasar Con^ Elementary School 
Greensboro City Schools 
Greensboro* N. C. 



A PRODUCT OF: 

Project ACE 
P.O. Box 70 
Eden, NC .27288 
(919) 623-342B 

Vis, Barbara Sfiey 
Project Director 



mrt TO THE TEACHER: 

« 

4 

It Is as'stmed that most third graders have some knowledge of the 
state and federal govemnents but very little understanding of the local 
^vemment. 

It is Important that students learn about local ^emment and the 
services It provides citizens. 

fhe student should be made aware of the fact that local go^mment 
Is working to make a city or town a better place to work and live by 
trying to solve the problems of Its citizens. 



* \ 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS INCLUDED 
IN THE ACTIVITY SET 



For the Student 



Ho. Per 
Act. Set 



AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS: 
Fllnstri'p (Sound) 



"Cowminity Services." U.S.A. Today . (Published by KBH 
Productions, Inc.) Culver City, Calif.: Social 
Studies School Service. (Cost « $15.90). 

"i^at Is Beautiful." The'tfliit^ical World of Robert 
Sargent . I rvlngton-on -Hudson, N.Y.: Hudson 
Photographic Industries, Inc., (Cost = $17.00). 



Photo Aids 



Rillo, Thomas J. Ecology The Pollution Problem . Elgin, 
111.: David C Sok Publishing to., (Cost « $7.95).. 



WORKSHEETS AND/OR HANDOUTS: 



Activity Set Evaluation 
A'Hani>ees Next Door 
NaiT» the Nan^s 
People Can Help 
Problem—Congested Traffic 



35 
35 
35 
35 
35 



For the Teacher As 
Babkground Information 

Activity Set Evaluation Answer Key 
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RESOURCE KATERIALS ALSO 
, REC(»®€ND£D 



For the Student 



»toff, Syd. Giants and Other Plays for Kids . New York: 
I Putnam's Sons, 1973. 

Peet, Bin. Wuno World . Houghton Mifflin, 1970. 



For the Teacher As 
Background Information. 



Newmann, Shirlee P. and Sherman, Diane.' About the People 
Who Run Your City . Chicago: Pte/lmont Publishers, 
Inc., 1965. 

Schwartz, Alvln. ' The City and- Its People— The Story of 
One Cities Gdyernment . New York: E.P. Dutton and 
Co., Inc., )9^i. ' w 

Smith, F.C. First Book of Conservation .' New York: 
Franklin, Watts, Inc., ^954. 



mm PURPOSE OF the activity set 

I. concepts 

1 

citizenship 

Oeclsfon-Making • 

Rights and Responsibilities 

Conflict 

Ecology 

II. OBJECyiVES Activity Number 

1. Knowledge 

Students"' will know that citizens in their conmurilties l»2i5 
have .rights and responslbilties. ^ 

Students will know that every community has difficult 1 •2,3,5 

problems to face. 

Students will know that people need sons form of gov- 1,2,3,4,5 

emment in order to make rules, keep order, and provide 

services. 

2. Skills ' ^ • 

Students will acquire needed Information and will use 1,2,3,4,5 
this information to solve problems. 

* Students will nake decisions about problem situations 1,2,3,4,5 
In their community. n 

3-. Valuing » 

Students will analyze their values about their role as 1.2,3,4 
a cLtizen. 

Students will analyze their values about the role of 1,2,3,4,5 
local governntent in solving problems. 

Students will be able to understand the need for change 1.2,3,5 
to solve present environmental problems. 

« 

4. . Responsible Behavior 

Students will show evidence of good citizenship by 1,2,3,4 
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actively participating in decision-making in the classroom. 
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OBJECTIVES (Continued) Activity Number 

4, Responsible Behavior 

Students should be able to describe conflicting demands 2,3 • 

present Iji problems which must be solved by the community 
In which they live. 

Students should be able to Identify ways In which It Is 1,2,3,4,5 
possible for they themselves to help solve problens 
present In our environment. 



/ 



Activity 1 V 



Instructional 

Objective: After viewing the filnstrlp "Conmunlty Services," the 

student will be able to list people who provide services 
and identify the three levels of government. 



Materials: Fil,mstrip— Comnunity Services 
Worksheet— Name the names 

i ' ■ ' . 

/ 

Teacher Activities Student Activities 



Tell students to look for services 


Students listen to the teacher for 


paid for with the tax dollar. Ask 


instructions while viewing the 


them to look for services paid for by 


filrastrip. 


1 ) Federal Tax 




2) State Tax 




3) Local Tax 




Show the films trip, "Consnunity 




Services. 




Ask students to list people who pro- 


students list individuals who pro? 


vide services and then to select 


vide services and one of these 


from the list one or two individuals 


people. 

« 


whom they would like to draw. 


Examples : 




- Firemen 




- Policemen ^ 




-^Mailmen 


« 


- Park and Recreation Attendants 




^ Sanitation Workers 




- Teachers 




» 

Introduce the topic of taxes by 


Divide the students into 3 groups 


having. students find out some ser- 


and assign each group a separate 


vices provided by local, state and 


level of government: 

« 


federal taxes. 




- Federal 


Next, discuss the services thet 


- State 


would be discontinued if the .local. 


- Local 


state or federal governirents refused 




to support tax-based programs. 


Have each group determine the type 




of services provided by taxes. 
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Activity 1 (Continiffid) 

r 

Teacher Activities Student Activities 



Ask, what would things be like if 
l^ople refused to pay their taxes? 
Could services be provided? .How 
would the people who provide the 
services be paid? 

Develop the Idea that we, the^people, 
pay for our own services through our 
taxes. 



Hm THE NAMES 



ERIC 



The executive 
is called 


The legiislature 
is called 


..i: " — '. — 


f 


local government is 

t 




m 

My state Is 


> 


* 

Viy nation is 

- • 

• 




*• * 
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Activity 2 



^eSlvef^ After viewing the photo-aids, students will be able to cite 
causes of polluted air and ways In which It can be prevented. 

Materials: Photo Aids— Ecology - The Pollution Problem 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Show the pictures In Ecology « the 
Ppllutlon Problem and talk with the 
students about what Is happening In 
the pictures. 

Use the chalkboard or chart, to 
.record student's idea of the causes 
of pollution. 

Discuss ways the local government 
adults and students can help clean up 
our* polluted air, water and land,. 



Contact the city sanitation super- 
intendent and ask him to->talk with 
the class about poll utinn and control 
in the city. 



let children choose a picture to 
write or tell a story about. 



Children nay draw pictures of 
polluted things or clean things for 
a bulletin board. 

Explore feelings. 'What kind of 
city or comnunity would you like 
to, live In? Onev^free of pollution? 
How can thls^e acconplished? 



(ki the way home from school , the 
Children could make a list of all 
exanples of litter and bring the 
list to class the next day. 



ERIC 
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Activity 3 



Instructional ' ^ ^ 

(Hijective: After viewing the filBBtrlp, students will be able to con^re 
things that are beautiful with things that are ugly. 



Materials: Fllmstrip— "What Is Beautiful" 
Worksheet— People Can Help 



Special Directions 

Set the mod by asking these questions. How do dirty or ugly 
things nake you feel? How do beautiful things make you feel? 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Before showing filinnstrip, tell the 
children to look for the things the 
rabbits convare. 



What did they ask the turtle to 
decide and what did the rabbits 
finally decide? 



Aft^r showing filmstrip, th^ 
students should have noted that 
the rabbits compare: 

- Tree 

- Rock 

- Blue Sky 

- Com Field 

- Itountain 

- Fence 

The turtle could not decide for 
the rabbits what was beautiful. - 
The turtle had to decide for him- 
self. We all see things in dif- 
ferent ways which make the world 
a wonderful place to live. 

Children may draw pictures of 
ugly things or beautiful things 
for a bulletin .board. 

Bulletin Board 
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P£(ffiLE CAN HELP 



Name one way people can help with rfespect to each of the' 
following areas: 



1. Rivers and Streams 



2. Noise 



3. Smoke and Smog 



4. Plants 



"5. Animals 



6. America's National Parks 



7. Lltterbtigs 



'8. Ugly.Slgns 



, 9. Recycling 
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Activity 4 



Instructional 

(M)ject1ve:. After reading the stoiy, students will be- able to Identify 
the problem described In the story and will be able to offer 
a solution. 



Materials: Handout— A HaRd)ees Next Door 



Special Directions , ^ • 

to the Teacher: 

Information concerning zoning cowrffsslons : The zoning commls- 
s Ion initiates and receives proposals for amending or repeal - 
' ing the official zoning nap. It considers proposed amendments 

to the text of the zoning ordinance, amends the zoning map / 
under certain conditions and makes recoiraiendations to the 
city council on zoning nap and text amendments. This commission 
is appointed by the City Council, and by the Advisory Boards 
and Comnlssions. 

An "open door policy" and "citizen participation" are encouraged 
at the council meet ig by those in city government.' Appeals 
may be made to theVity Council by those interested in changing 
government policy. 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



ERIC 



Discuss the meaning of the terns 
"residential" and "coniT»ricar', 

Read story to the class. 



Ask, why do you think Billy's parents 
feel as they do? 

What are some problems that jnight 
foe caused. by having a -Han^ees in a 
residential nei^borhood? 



Do you think Billy will, really be 
happy with a Han^ees next door? 
Why or why not? . 

How would you feel if a Hani>ees were 
built neiit'to your house? 
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Students d1sct»s the story "A 
Hai4)e€s ffext Door," after dividing 
into snail groups. 



Make a list of some of the problems 
that would be caused by a hamburger 
restaurant being built in a residen- 
tial area. Children should conclude 
that there y/ould be noise, litter, 
odors, traffic problems, neighborhood 
change, and late hours when the 
restaurant would be open. * 



Activity 4 (Continued) 

Teacher Activities 



What rights do the MitchelVs have as 
citizens? 



How misjit the city zoning board help 
in this case? 

Conclude this activity by having stu- 
dents role play a home owner disagree 
Ing with Han^ees owner over v^ether 
a Handiees should be built on a 
residential street. 

Discuss the role-playing excercise 
by having students state the issue, 
identify the problems, present 
argwnents for and against each side 
of the issue, and explore possible 
solutions to the problem^ 



tudent Activities 



Students should agree that a zoning 
board protects the resident and':^ 
the businessman. 
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A HAMBEES NEXT WOR 

Bill Mitchell was very happy when he heard his father say that a 
hand)urs^r restaurant, Hambees, might be built on the vacant lot next to 
their house. He couldn't understand why his mother and father seemed so 
upset. He had hear^ them say that the zoning board had rezoned a section 
of their street from residential to caimercial use. Billy "just didn't 
quite understand the meaning of the words residential and comnerical . 

Billy knew that his father and mother planned to attend- the zohing 
comnission meeting on Monday. He asked if he could go too. He wanted to 
know just why his parents were so upset. A Hantoees next door--he couldn't 
think of anything "neater." 
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Activity 5 



Instructional ^ . » « , u ^ 

(»>jective: After studying the "Problem-Congested Traffic" worksheet, 
the students will be able to offer a solution to the sinple 
traffic problem. - „ 



Materials: Worksheet— Problems— Congested Traffic 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Hand out "Problems— Congested Traffic' 
worksheet to students. Read^problem 
to the class. 

Ast, how many ways can you think of 
to solve the problem? 

What recommedatlons would you make to 
the traffic and transportation 
department? , ^ 

If students are slow In thinking of 
a solution, you might suggest one of 
the following: 

- Widen street— abiding a lane for 
loading and unloading. 

- Re-route t^fflc another way 
during sch<»t hours. 

- Install stop light with— Walk 
and po Not Walk signals. 

Direct students to play a parent 
presenting his suggestion to the 
Traffic and Transportation Itepartment 



Bralnsitorming will result In stu- . 
dents thinking of irany solutions 
to the problem. - 

Divide students Into groups of four 
or five and ask them to decide on 
one recoimiendatlon. 



Draw solution on map. 



In discussing the role play, stu- 
dents win state the problem. 
Identify the dangers, present argu- 
ments for the proposed solution 
and explore alternative solutions. 



PROBLEM-CONGESTED TRAFFIC 

• The parents who *r1ng their children to Smith School in automobiles 
are concemeli about the traffic congestion on E. Street. The morning 
traffic is so congested that It Is dangerous to stop and let children, out 
of automobiles to get into the school building. 

You must make a recoiftrendatlon to the City Traffic and Transportation 
Department. What would you propose? 



E. Street 

I 

I 



Street Z 





ACTIVITY SET EVALIW^TION 



Circle the services below that are paid for by our tax dollar. 




Measte shots 



shots I 

y \ 



city workers traffic and buildings and health and 
transportatlort supplies welfare 




parks and 
recreation 



; 11br§r1es 



schools 



Sewagf Ptem 

sanitation" 



"A 



^^^^ 



If your family had to pay for all the services shown in the 
picture above, do you think it would be imire expensive or 
less expensive than paying taxes? 



Fill in the blanks. 



The three branches of government are 
and 



The 



Congested 



lives in Washington, D.C. 
creates problems. 



Is harmful. 



Citizens have 



and responsibilities. 



Word Bank 

State 

traffic 

President 

local 

pollution 

rights 

federal 



Name the kind of car that you would liVe to own someday. How will 
taxes provide money that will affect you as an owner and driver of 
your new car? (for exairple, it may affect the following: driver's 
license, car license, roads, bridges, speed limits, traffic enforce- 
ment, etc.) 
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ACTIVITY SET EVALUTATION (Continued) 



Have students produce their own role playing and sociodrama 
Incidents to Illustrate (4) above/ 



ACTIVITY SET EVALUATION 
ANSWER KEY . 



1. Circle all pictures 



2. Child's own explanation 
(More) 



3. a. local', state and federal 

b. Presldeni 

c. traffic 

d. Polllklon 

e. rights 




,ds own answer (accept) 




\ 




